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DISTRICT   OF   MASSACHUSETTS,  to  wit: 
District  Clerk's  Office. 

BE  it  remembered,  That,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  in 
the  forty -eighth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  A.  D.  1823,  George  W.  Ogden,  of  the  said  dis- 
trict, has  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he 
claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

"Letters  from  the  West,  comprising  a  tour  through  the  Western  Country,  and  a 
residence  of  two  Summers  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky:  originally 
written  in  Letters  to  a  Brother." 
"Fertile  of  corn  the  glebe,  of  oil  and  wine; 
With  herds  and  pastures  throng'd,  with  flocks  the  hills; 
Huge  cities  and  high  tower'd,  that  well  might  seem 
The  seats  of  mightiest  monarchs;  and  so  large 
The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room 
For  barren  deserts,  fountainless  and  dry." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  intitled, 
"An  act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of 
Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies, 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned." — And  also  to  an  act,  entitled, 
"An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled,  'An  act  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books, 
to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein 
mentioned,'  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing, 
engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  Prints." 

JNO.  W.  DAVIS, 
Clerk  0}  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 


PREFACE 

The  Author  of  the  following  pages,  having  been  employed 
for  many  years  in  business  which  necessarily  required  him 
to  travel  through  the  principal  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
having  spent  much  time  in  the  Western  Territory  of  these 
States,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  it  would  be  no  small 
benefit  to  his  countrymen  to  give  a  general  descriptive  view 
of  it. 

The  greater  part  of  these  letters  were  originally  written 
to  a  brother,  without  the  most  distant  view  to  their  publica- 
tion; they  were  generally  written  in  haste,  and  have  gone 
through  very  little,  and  some  of  them  no  alteration  from  the 
originals.  But  such  as  they  are,  they  are  now  before  the 
public;  and  it  is  most  sincerely  hoped  they  will  prove,  in 
some  small  degree,  beneficial  [iv]  to  those  for  whom  they 
are  particularly  designed  —  the  great  number  of  emigrants 
who  are  constantly  moving  to  that  country.  Whether  the 
delineations  will  be  found  correct,  and  the  lights  and  shadows 
judicious,  must  be  left  to  the  plain,  unostentatious  observer, 
and  to  the  acute,  fastidious  and  acrimonious  connoisseur. 

G.  W.  OGDEN. 

New-Bedjord,  June  1823. 


LETTERS 

LETTER  I 

April  2$th,  1821, 

DEAR  BROTHER, 

After  leaving  your  hospitable  mansion,  in  which,  for 
many  years,  I  had  enjoyed  the  most  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity and  repose,  on  a  journey  to  the  Western  World,  it 
was  your  request  that,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  might 
offer,  I  would  lay  before  you,  a  brief  sketch  of  my  peregri- 
nations in  this  new  and  interesting  part  of  our  country.  I 
presume  your  curiosity  has,  in  a  considerable  degree,  been 
excited  by  the  great  number  of  scribblers  and  land  specu- 
lators, who  are  swarming  our  Eastern  States,  and,  in  very 
high  and  eloquent  strains,  for  lucre's  sake,  representing  it 
as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  However  this  may 
be  with  you,  one  fact,  I  think,  will  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  Western  country  does  possess  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, over  every  other  portion  of  the  globe,  as  you  will 
find  satisfactorily  exhibited  in  the  sequel  of  the  subsequent 
pages. 

[6]  I  have  now  arrived  at  Pittsburgh,  a  pleasant  and  flour- 
ishing town,  where  the  Alleghany  from  the  north  and  the 
Monongahela  from  the  east,  unite  and  form  the  beautiful 
river  Ohio,  one  of  the  handsomest  streams  of  water  in  the 
known  world,  as  allowed  by  all  travellers,  both  European  and 
American.  Pittsburgh  stands  on  the  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers,  and  is  very  eligibly  situ- 
ated in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  bids  fair  to  become 
the  emporium  of  almost  the  whole  western  world.     It  carries 
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on  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  New-Orleans;  and  likewise  some  little  with  New- York, 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers,  the  lakes,  &c. 
In  this  place,  there  is  scarcely  any  mechanical  art  but  what 
is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Ship  building  was, 
until  lately,  but  owing  to  the  great  labor  and  hazard  of  get- 
ting them  down  the  river,  it  is  not  so  much  attended  to  now 
as  formerly/  Boat  building  is,  however,  carried  on  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  at  Pittsburgh;  —  very  few  of  the 
boats,  built  here,  ever  return  up  the  river  again  so  far  as  this 
place;  and  there  is  of  course,  a  constant  demand  for  new 
ones.  Movers  from  every  part  of  the  eastern  sea-board, 
generally  take  this  place  in  their  way  to  the  west.  Emi- 
grants from  all  the  New-England  States,  and  from  many 
other  adjacent  States,  are  constantly  [7]  arriving  here,  and 
stand  in  need  of  boats,  of  various  sizes,  to  transport  their 
goods  and  their  families.  A  great  many  foreign  emigrants 
arrive,  particularly  those  of  them  who  are  mechanics,  from 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  to  Pittsburgh;  — 
and,  from  the  latter  place,  some  of  them  pass  on  to  the 
manufacturing  establishments  further  west.  But  the  most 
considerable  manufactories  of  this  place,  are  those  in  Iron- 
works, which  are  carried  on  in  all  their  various  branches 
and  to  a  great  extent.  Furnaces  and  forges  are  numerous, 
and  the  production  of  them  supply  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  country  with  the  very  useful  and  necessary  articles 
of  Ironmongry.  This  place  may,  with  propriety,  be  called 
the  Birmingham  of  America.  Here  we  may  see  the  surpris- 
ing progress  that  our  country  is  making  in  every  branch  of 
mechanism,  both  as  it  respects  invention  and  workmanship. 
Indeed   the  body  politic  of   this   country  are   in  a  most 

*  For  the  first  use  of  the  name  Pittsburg,  consult  Post's  Journals  in  our  volume 
i,  p.  281,  note  107.  A  good  description  of  the  city  twenty  years  before  Ogden's  visit, 
and  of  the  early  ship-building  activity,  may  be  found  in  F.  A.  Michaux's  Travels, 
in  our  volume  iii,  pp.  156-161. —  Ed. 
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healthful  state,  and  we  are  rapidly  approaching  to  a  vigor- 
ous and  glorious  manhood. —  In  our  progress  however,  we 
have  to  guard  against  two  evils  —  an  inordinate  attachment 
to  money,  and  too  little  regard  for  sound  morals  and  solid 
learning.  But  if  the  one  is  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and 
the  other  is  supported  and  encouraged  throughout  the  nation, 
we  must  become  a  happy,  virtuous  and  prosperous  people. 

[8]  As  many  have  conceived  this  place  to  be  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  I  would  advertise  you  that  it  is  within  the  limits  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
river.  The  town,  viewed  from  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  presents  rather  a  disagreeable  and  unfavourable  ap- 
pearance; but  from  other  situations,  it  wears  quite  a  differ- 
ent aspect.  Its  scite  is  low  and  very  level;  and  during  the 
rise  of  the  rivers,  the  waters  flow  for  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  streets.  The  town  is  large;  the  greater  part  of  its 
buildings  are  of  brick,  and  of  a  large  size.  The  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  but  are  very  disagreeable,  on 
account  of  their  being  so  narrow.  Owing  to  almost  the 
exclusive  use  of  coal,  the  town  presents  rather  an  unpleasant 
and  smoky  appearance;  and  even  the  complexions  of  the 
people  are  affected  by  this  cause. 

The  business  of  Pittsburgh  is  great,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  increasing. —  This  town  is  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  whole  western  world,  and  may  be  considered  the 
metropolis  of  this  vast  extent  of  country.  It  procures  its 
foreign  goods,  in  a  great  measure,  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore;  which  goods  are  brought  in  wagons  across  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  distance  from  these  places,  to 
Pittsburgh,  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  and  the 
price  of  carrying  goods  thither  is  from  [9]  four  to  six  dollars 
for  one  hundred  weight.  Owing  to  the  expense  of  getting 
foreign  goods  to  this  place,  they  are  necessarily  very  high. 
In  this  town,  is  a  Fort  which  constitutes  a  link  in  that  great 
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chain  of  Forts,  which  extend  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Lakes, 
and  even  beyond  them.  Fort  Pitt  occupies  the  scite  of  the 
old  Fort  Du  Quesne;^  but  even  the  former  is  now  in  ruins. 
There  is  another  fort  about  two  miles  up  the  Alleghany; 
and  here  some  soldiers  are  stationed:  its  situation  is  very 
retired  and  pleasant,  but  as  no  attention  is  taken  to  preserve 
it  from  decay,  it  is  very  rapidly  deteriorating.^  Opposite 
to  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Alleghany,  is  a  considerable  village, 
and  preparations  are  making  to  erect  a  bridge  across  this 
part  of  the  river.*  There  is  likewise  a  considerable  number 
of  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela.  Back 
of  these  buildings  there  are  ridges  of  very  high  hills,  which 
contain  inexhaustible  coal  mines;  and,  in  fact,  it  exists  in 
abundance  in  ten  or  twelve  of  [10]  the  surrounding  counties. 
The  strata  of  coal  is  about  six  inches  thick,  and  appears 
unlimited  in  its  duration  through  the  mountain.  The  usual 
price  of  this  article,  at  Pittsburgh,  is  from  4  to  6  cents  per 
bushel. 

On  the  back  part  of  Pittsburgh  is  a  rise  of  ground,  called 
Grant's  Hill.^    Here  the  curious  traveller,  who  wishes  to 

'This  Fort  was  built  by  M.  de  la  Jonquier,  in  1754,  at  the  command  of  the 
Marquis  du  Quesne,  Governor  of  Canada.  General  Forbes,  who  took  it  November 
25,  1758,  built  a  new  Fort,  which  he  called  "Fort  Pitt;"  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham;  adjacent  to  the  former,  but  higher  up  the  Monongahela. —  Harris^  Tour. 

The  same  author  remarks,  that  the  scite  of  this  Fort  was  included  in  one  of  the 
manors  of  the  Penn  family,  and  was  sold  by  the  proprietors,  and  is  now  laid  out  in 
house  lots,  as  a  part  of  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1765. 
—  Ogden. 

Comment  by  Ed.     Consult  our  volume  iii,  p.  342,  for  the  source  of  this  statement. 

'  Apparently  Fort  Fayette,  for  which  see  our  volume  iii,  pp.  32  (note  12),  345. 
Also  Cuming's  Tour,  in  our  volume  iv,  pp.  244,  245.  Ogden  has  overestimated 
its  distance  from  the  town. —  Ed. 

*  For  the  founding  of  Allegheny  City,  see  Flint's  Letters,  in  our  volume  ix,  p. 
84,  note  37.  A  bridge  was  built  across  Allegheny  River  as  early  as  1819;  see  Neville 
B.  Craig,  History  of  Pittsburgh  (Pittsburgh,  185 1),  p.  288. —  Ed. 

^  For  the  origin  of  this  name,  see  Harris's  Journal,  in  our  volume  iii,  p.  169, 
note  30. —  Ed. 
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view  the  city  in  every  way  in  which  it  can  be  presented,  may 
have  a  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  hill;  and  its  appearance 
is,  from  this  situation,  much  in  its  favour. 

About  nine  miles  up  the  Monongahela,  is  a  place  called 
Braddock's  Fields.  It  is  much  celebrated  as  being  the  place 
where  the  General  of  that  name  was  defeated  in  1755.^  It 
will  here  be  recollected  that  the  immortal  Washington,  then 
a  youth,  acted  as  volunteer  aid  to  General  Braddock,  and 
by  his  intrepidity,  and  matchless  military  skill,  preserved 
the  English  troops  from  an  almost  total  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion. Many  vestiges  of  this  bloody  engagement  are  still 
visible.  Here  too  our  young  Washington,  it  is  said,  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  balls  through  his 
coat.' 

[11]  As  to  the  character  and  manners  of  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh,  they  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are 
extremely  jealous  of  the  yankees,  and  from  the  character 
of  some  of  them,  ungenerously  and  uncharitably,  condemn 
the  whole.  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  throughout  the 
western  and  southern  states.  But  so  far  as  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  them,  I  found  them  humane  and  hospitable, 
kind  and  attentive  to  strangers;  and  for  so  large  a  place, 
very  free  from  those  demoralizing  vices  which  are  to  be 
found  in  other  large  cities. 

I  REMAIN  YOUR 
AFFECTIONATE  BROTHER. 

'  A  description  of  the  recent  appearance  of  this  locality  is  found  in  Thwaites, 
How  George  Rogers  Clark  won  the  Northwest  (Chicago,  1903),  pp.  284-295.  See 
also,  Thwaites,  On  the  Storied  Ohio  (Chicago,  1903),  pp.  16,  17. —  Ed. 

'  I  would  wish  to  advertise  my  readers  that,  although  I  may  have  occasion,  in 
the  subsequent  pages  of  this  work,  to  mention  military  men,  and  military  exploits, 
yet  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  aid  or  abet  in  a  cause  which  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  has 
already  too  many  advocates.  But  we  think  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
the  prediction  will  be  fulfilled  "that  the  nations  will  learn  war  no  more?"  When 
the  idols  set  up  by  ambitious  man  will  be  worshipped  no  more. —  Ogden. 
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[12]  LETTER  II 

May  "jth,  1821. 

DEAR  BROTHER, 

After  remaining  at  Pittsburgh  for  three  days,  during 
which  time,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  much  of 
their  hospitality  and  kindness,  I  engaged  a  passage,  on 
board  a  boat,  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ohio.  And, 
while  I  am  gliding  along  on  the  bosom  of  this  gentle  stream, 
I  shall  give  you  some  faint  idea  of  the  villages  and  towns 
that  are  situated  upon  its  banks;  and  the  grand  and  delight- 
ful prospect  which  is  every  where  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  traveller. 

The  length  of  this  river  is  computed  to  be  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred  miles,  by  its  sinuosities,  from  Pittsburgh  to 
where  it  loses  itself  in  the  Mississippi,^  and  its  average 
breadth  half  a  mile;  although  in  some  places  it  is  known  to 
be  twice  that  distance.  This  river  is,  generally  speaking, 
very  deep,  sufficiently  so  for  the  navigation  of  large  vessels. 
Its  aspect  is  placid  and  clear;  and  when  the  waters  are  high, 
they  are  expansive  and  beautiful.  It  contains  a  great  many 
Islands,  and  is  stored  with  fish  and  fowl  of  almost  every 
kind. —  This  river  sometimes  rises  to  an  enormous  height, 
and  greatly  endangers  the  settlements  [13]  upon  its  banks. 
Sometimes  too,  the  river  is  low  and  appears  inconsiderable. — 
Its  meanderings  are  numerous,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
the  abrasive  effect  of  the  floating  ice  and  trees  upon  its  banks 
is  very  great. 

In  descending  this  river,  the  traveller  is  struck  with  sur- 
prise at  the  beauty  of  the  country;  at  its  rapid  growth  and 
improvements,  when  he  considers  how  few  years  have 
elapsed,  since  was  first  heard  the  axe  resound,  laying  low 

*  Actually  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles,  by  the  measurement  of  United 
States  engineers,  published  in  the  Map  of  the  Ohio  River,  made  under  direction  of 
Major  W.  E.  Merrill,  1881.—  Ed. 
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the  sturdy  trees,  where  nothing  before  was  heard  but  the 
yell  and  whoop  of  the  savage.  The  luxuriant  growth  which 
covers  its  banks;  the  ease  and  opulence  of  its  inhabitants; 
its  beautiful  windings;  its  rich  meadows,  and  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,  added  to  its  romantic  prospect  and  varie- 
gated scenery;  presents  a  grandeur  both  pleasing  and  sub- 
lime. 

That  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  on  the  Ohio,  extends 
from  about  forty  miles  below  Pittsburgh  to  the  Great  Sandy 
River,  the  line  dividing  this  state  from  Kentucky.  The  State 
of  Virginia  has  a  number  of  tracts  of  fine  new  land  and  quite 
cheap. —  These  lands  lie  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  on 
or  near  the  Ohio  river.  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  till  you 
reach  the  river  the  land  is  mountainous  and  uneven,  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  very  productive  in  Indian  [14]  Corn,  Wheat, 
Oats,  &c.  and  an  excellent  grazing  country.  However,  the 
chief  attention  of  the  people,  is  given  to  the  culture  of  Tobac- 
co, and  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  in  travelling  through 
it,  to  see  fields  of  from  ten  to  thirty  acres,  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  growing  to  a  luxuriance  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  imagination  of  our  eastern  people  to  con- 
ceive. But,  by  whom,  alas!  is  all  this  labor  performed? 
Is  it  done  by  the  planters  themselves  ?  No.  It  is  performed 
by  that  suffering  part  of  our  species,  for  whom  such  power- 
ful exertions  are  now  making,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
for  their  emancipation.^  The  cruel  and  even  unusual  pun- 
ishments daily  inflicted  on  these  wretched  creatures,  en- 
feebled, oppressed  with  hunger,  labor,  and  the  lash,  are  too 
shocking  even  to  be  mentioned.  The  scenes  of  misery  and 
distress  constantly  witnessed  in  the  states  of  Virginia  and 

'  At  this  period  slavery  had  not  largely  extended  in  Virginia  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  In  1820,  that  portion  of  the  state  had  less  than  forty  thousand  of  Virginia's 
entire  slave  population.  A  few  years  later  (1829),  it  was  said  in  a  Virginia  consti- 
tutional convention  that  if  the  territory  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  were  to  become  a 
separate  state,  slavery  would  be  annihilated  at  one  blow. —  Ed. 
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Kentucky,  the  wounds  and  lacerations  occasioned  by  de- 
moralized masters  and  overseers,  most  of  whom  exhibit  a 
strange  compound  of  ignorance  and  depravity,  torture  the 
feelings  of  the  passing  stranger,  and  wring  blood  from  his 
heart.  Good  God !  why  sleeps  thy  vengeance  ?  why  permit 
those,  who  call  themselves  christians,  to  trample  on  all  the 
rights  of  humanity,  to  enslave  and  degrade  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Africa  ?  My  God,  I  blush,  O !  human  nature, 
I  blush  for  [15]  thee,  yea,  hell  blushes  before  me,  when  I 
say  that  it  is  for  the  upbuilding  of  these  planters,  in  idleness, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  that  the  poor  African  is  held 
in  bondage !  ! 

The  town  of  Wheeling,"  in  Virginia,  is  situated  on  the 
Ohio  river,  fifty-eight  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  and  twelve 
above  Grave  Creek;  on  this  creek  is  one  of  those  ancient 
fortifications"  or  cemeteries,  which  have  excited  so  much 
curiosity  among  literary  men,  and  of  which  so  little  is  known. 
—  the  ground  plot  of  this  "stupendous  wonder"  contains 
about  ten  acres,  and  although  it  has  been  ploughed  and 
planted,  for  several  years,  many  of  its  parts  are  still  entire. 

The  site  of  Wheeling  is  extremely  pleasant,  the  houses 
are  new  and  handsome,  many  of  which  are  of  brick,  and 
built  in  a  style  of  architecture  that  would  do  honour  to  many 
of  the  towns  in  the  northern  states.  They  are  principally 
built  on  one  street,  and  shew  to  advantage  as  you  are  passing 
down  the  river.  This  is  a  place  of  considerable  industry, 
and  commercial  importance.  Here  I  would  observe  to  the 
emigrants  from  the  middle  states,  if  they  have  [16]  no  desire 


*"  For  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Wheeling,  see  A.  Michaux's  Travels,  in 
our  volume  iii,  p.  33,  note  15. —  Ed. 

"  An  interesting  account  of  which  has  lately  been  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  a  periodical  work,  at  New-Haven,  by  Benj.  Silliman: —  commu- 
nicated to  the  editor  from  J.  Morton,  of  Wheehng. —  Ogden. 

Comment  by  Ed.  On  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  known  as  the  "  Big  Grave, " 
see  Harris's  Journal,  in  our  volume  iii,  pp.  360-362. 
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or  business  to  take  Pittsburgh  in  their  way  out;  they  can  go 
much  nearer  by  making  Wheeling  their  place  of  embark- 
ation ;  by  doing  this,  they  will  leave  Pittsburgh  some  distance 
to  the  right. 

'The  industrious  habits  and  neat  improvements  of  the 
people  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  are  strikingly  contrasted 
with  those  on  the  east,  (the  one  is  a  slave  state,  the  other 
not.)  Here,  in  Ohio,  they  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
thriving;  there,  on  the  back  skirts  of  Virginia,  ignorant,  lazy, 
and  poor.  Here,  the  buildings  are  neat,  though  small,  and 
furnished,  in  many  instances,  with  brick  chimnies  and  glass 
windows;  there  the  habitations  are  miserable  cabins.  Here 
the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner,  and  enclosed 
by  strong  posts  and  rails;  there  nothing  but  a  rough  zig-zag 
log  fence.  Here  are  thrifty  apple  orchards;  there  the  only 
fruit  that  is  raised  is  the  peach,  from  which  a  good  brandy 
is  distilled!' 

I  had  often  heard  a  degraded  character  of  the  settlers  of 
the  western  part  of  Virginia,  and  I  had  now  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  verified.  The  great  abundance  of  wild  game  allures 
them  to  the  forest;  and  from  it  they  obtain  the  greater  part 
of  their  miserable  subsistence.  In  consequence  of  this, 
they  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  lands;  their  buildings 
go  to  decay,  their  fences  generally  made  of  brush,  are  lev- 
elled [17]  to  the  earth  by  the  passing  wind,  and  are  never  re- 
built unless  imperious  necessity  requires  it.  They  acquire 
rough  and  savage  manners,  they  have  no  learning,  no  settled 
principles  of  religion,  and,  in  fine,  are  not  far  removed,  in 
point  of  civilization,  from  the  savages  of  our  western  bor- 
ders ! 

The  town  of  Steuben ville,*^  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  Ohio  river.  It  is 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and  fertile  country, 

"  For  Steubenville,  see  Cuming's  Tour,  volmne  iv  of  our  series,  p.  io8. —  Ed. 
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abounding  with  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  settlement  of  this 
town  was  commenced  in  1795;  since  which  time,  it  has 
rapidly  increased.  Its  situation  is  elevated,  and  there  are 
interspersed  through  the  village  some  trees  which  have  been 
spared  from  the  forest.  It  has  a  number  of  handsome 
dwelling  houses,  three  churches,  two  banks,  an  academy, 
a  spacious  and  elegant  market-house,  a  woolen  factory,  a 
cotton  factory,  an  air  foundry,  paper-mill,  and  several  other 
mills  and  manufactories,  and  upwards  of  2,000  inhabitants. 
This  town,  although  small  at  present,  bids  fair  to  become 
a  place  of  much  importance.  It  is  the  mart  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  is  from  thence 
that  the  people,  for  several  miles  back,  are  supplied  with 
all  their  English  and  W.  India  goods. 

[18]  The  town  of  Marietta  is  situated  on  a  delightful 
plain,  almost  encircled  with  rising  ground,  and  at  the  east 
of  the  junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio.  It  was, 
until  within  a  few  years,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
in  the  state,  and  even  rivalled  Cincinnati  in  the  taste  and 
elegance  of  its  buildings,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhab- 
itants, and  the  commercial  energies  which  pervaded  the 
people.  But  it  now  wears  quite  a  different  aspect,  and  is 
rapidly  declining.  The  town  is  settled  almost  wholly  with 
emigrants  from  the  New-England  states,  who  have  little 
energy  and  less  property,  to  add  beauty  or  grandeur  to  the 
place.  It  contains  all  the  county  buildings,  together  with 
a  land  office,  bank,  academy,  printing  office,  and  a  presby- 
terian  meeting-house,  which  was  built  by  some  of  the  first 
settlers,  and  from  age  and  long  standing,  is  now  tottering  to 
its  base. —  Ship-building  was  carried  on  here  very  exten- 
sively from  1800  to  1807,  and  then  declined;  and  since  1816 
this  business  has  revived  again.  The  situation  of  this  town 
is  peculiarly  unfortunate ;  parts  of  it  being  subject  to  inunda- 
tion. 
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It  is  a  very  prevalent  idea  among  the  eastern  people  that 
the  Muskingum  is  not  subject  to  inundations;  but  this  is  not 
true:  all  the  western  rivers  are,  more  or  less,  exposed  to 
freshets;  and  this  circumstance  greatly  lessens  the  value  of 
those  lands  and  [19]  buildings  situated  upon  them.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Marietta  is  another  of  those  ancient  fortifications," 
which  has  been  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  every  travel- 
ler. At  the  junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio 
stands  Fort  Hermar,  another  link  in  that  grand  chain  of 
forts  which  extends  to  the  lakes." 

Cincinnati  is  the  largest  and  the  handsomest  town  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  opposite  Newport  on  Licking  river,  of  Kentucky.  ^^ 
This  city  was  commenced  in  1788,  and  stands  on  two  plains; 
the  first  is  seventy  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  fifty  rods 
wide;  the  second,  fifty  feet  higher,  and  one  mile  wide.  The 
lower  end  of  the  first  plain  is  sometimes  subject  to  inun- 
dations. However,  it  is  not  frequently  the  case,  that  the 
water  flows  into  the  street,  and  when  it  does  happen,  the 
time  of  its  continuance  above  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  very 
limited.  The  streets  of  Cincinnati  are  mostly  four  rods 
wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles;  nine  of  which 
run  north  and  south,  and  ten  east  and  west. —  There  are 
about  1500  buildings,  most  of  which  are  of  brick;  some  few, 
however,  are  of  wood,  of  fine  construction,  and  elegantly 
painted,  and  as  you  are  sailing  along  down  the  river,  they 
shew  to  great  advantage.  [20]  There  is  a  large,  elegant, 
and  stately  court-house,  brick  and  framed  churches,  for  the 
different  denominations  of  christians,  three  brick  market- 
houses,  an  elegant  Lancasterian  Seminary,  sufficiently  large 

"  Some  notice  of  which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  Letter. —  Ogden. 

'^  Consuh  A.  Michaux's  Travels,  in  our  volume  iii,  p.  34,  note  16,  for  Marietta 
and  Fort  Harmar. —  Ed. 

**  A  summary  of  Cincinnati's  early  history  may  be  found  in  Cuming's  Tour, 
volume  iv  of  our  series,  p.  256,  note  166. —  Ed. 
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to  accommodate  eleven  hundred  scholars,"  a  stone  steam 
mill,  nine  stories,  or  no  feet  high,  the  walls  of  which,  at 
their  base,  are  ten  feet  thick,  founded  on  a  rock  of  solid 
limestone  on  the  beach  of  the  river;  and  around  it  at  times, 
the  waters  rise  awfully  majestic.  There  is  likewise  a  steam 
saw-mill  with  four  separate  saws,  producing  eight  hundred 
feet  of  boards  in  an  hour.  A  cotton  and  woolen  factory,  and 
three  cotton  spinning  factories.  This  is  the  shire  town  of 
Hamilton  county.  There  are  eight  or  nine  other  handsome 
villages  in  this  vicinity;  and  a  number  of  country  mills, 
particularly  on  Mill  and  Deer  Creeks,  which  fall  into  the 
Ohio,  one  above  the  other  below  Cincinnati. 

Not  far  from  Cincinnati  is  Fort  Washington.  This  is 
the  first  of  that  grand  chain  of  Forts  which  extends  west. 
On  the  branch  of  the  great  Miami  is  Fort  St.  Clair;  and  on 
the  western  branches  Forts  Jefferson  and  Greenville.  On 
the  river  Calumet,  which  enters  the  Wabash,  stands  Fort 
Recovery;  and  just  above  this  fort  is  the  memorable  place 
of  St.  Clair's  defeat." 

[21]  When  a  convenient  opportunity  offers,  you  will  hear 
from  me  again. 

i  remain  your 

Affectionate  Brother. 

LETTER  III 

August  6th,  182 1. 

DEAR  BROTHER, 

As  the  time,  which  I  had  allotted  to  spend  at  Cincinnati, 
has  been   unavoidably  procrastinated,   in   consequence   of 

"  The  Lancasterian  school  was  founded  in  1814  by  Rev.  Joshua  L.  Wibon  and 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  and  its  building  on  the  comer  of  Walnut  and  Fourth  was  one  of 
the  finest  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  This  school  was  afterwards  merged  in  the 
College  of  Cincinnati. —  Ed. 

"  For  these  forts  and  the  dates  of  their  establishment,  see  our  volume  viii: 
for  Fort  Greenville,  Buttrick's  Voyages,  p.  84,  note  32;  for  the  others,  Evans's 
Tour,  p.  205,  note  115. —  Ed. 
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some  avocations  in  my  business  here,  with  which  I  could  not 
conveniently  dispense,  I  shall  now  commence  another  letter; 
which,  as  soon  as  I  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  I  will  for- 
ward you  by  the  first  mail. 

Opposite  this  place,  stands  Covington  and  Newport;  the 
one  on  the  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  Licking 
River.  The  streets  of  Covington  are  so  laid  out,  as  to  appear 
to  be  a  continuation  of  those  of  Cincinnati.  Here  are  a  num- 
ber of  handsome  buildings,  and  preparations  are  making  to 
erect  a  bridge  across  the  Licking,  to  unite  this  town  with 
Newport.  The  great  road  from  Virginia  to  the  Miami 
country,  passes  through  this  place ;  and  it  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  as  the  Licking  river  is  navigable  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles.  ^* 

[22]  Newport,  on  the  other  side,  is  most  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  an  elevated  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  the  shire  town 
of  Licking  county.  The  public  buildings  are  a  court-house, 
market-house,  and  jail,  and  an  incorporated  academy, 
which  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  the  legislature  with 
6000  acres  of  land;  and  a  United  States  arsenal,  with  bar- 
racks for  two  or  three  regiments  of  soldiers,  enclosed  by 
stockades.^" 

The  scenery  around  Cincinnati,  of  which  nothing,  as  yet, 
has  been  said,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  North  of  the  town, 
there  is  a  high  and  steep  hill,  from  whose  lofty  eminence, 
may  be  seen,  as  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  all  the  circumjacent 
country,  and  it  presents  a  prospect  truly  delightful  to  every 
admirer  of  nature's  scenery.    From  this  hill,  for  several 

'*  Covington'^ was  founded  in  1815,  but  did  not  have  a  substantial  growth  until 
about  1828.  Six  years  later  it  was  incorporated.  In  the  same  year  a  Licking 
River  bridge  company  was  formed,  but  no  crossing  was  completed  for  twenty 
years.  Covington  is  the  seat  of  Kenton  County,  and  a  manufacturing  centre. 
See  also  Woods's  English  Prairie,  in  our  volume  x,  p.  237,  note  46. —  Ed. 

"  In  1804  the  federal  garrison  was  removed  from  Fort  Washington  (in  Cin- 
cinnati) to  Newport;  since  that  time  the  latter  has  continuously  been  an  army 
post.  The  present  fortification,  on  a  reservation  behind  the  town,  is  styled  Fort 
Thomas. —  Ed. 
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miles  each  way,  may  be  seen  the  Ohio  river,  winding  its 
gentle  course  among  the  islands  and  hills,  in  search  of  an 
entrance  into  the  Mississippi;  on  whose  unruffled  bosom 
may  be  seen  a  vast  number  of  boats  and  barges,  laden  with 
the  produce  of  the  country,  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans, 
the  great  mart  of  the  west. 

A  little  below  Cincinnati,  is  the  pleasant  and  delightful 
residence  of  the  late  lamented  General  Pike.  A  celebrated 
writer  thus  speaks  of  him:  he  was  a  patriot  and  a  sage;  he 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  common  [23]  cause  of  his  coun- 
try; received  its  honours  and  applaudits,  and  finally  died 
under  its  glorious  and  triumphant  banner!^" 

Notwithstanding  the  high  enconium  paid  Gen.  Pike,  in 
the  above  quotation,  he  was  nevertheless  a  warrior,  a  shed- 
der  of  human  blood;  and  I  am  well  assured  from  a  long 
and  close  application  to  the  scriptures,  that  no  warrant 
can  be  found  there  for  these  cruel  exhibitions;  but  am 
satisfied  they  will  be  found  directly  repugnant  to  that 
gospel  which  the  Saviour  promulgated  while  on  earth. 
For  my  own  part,  the  noise  of  war,  and  clash  of  armies, 
always  had  a  very  disagreeable  and  unpleasant  effect  upon 
my  mind.  And,  I  can  most  heartily  exclaim  with  that 
military  officer,  when  the  body  of  a  distinguished  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  passing  to  the  grave,  ''rather," 
said  he,  "would  I  be  Anthony  Benezet  in  that  coffin,  than 
Washington  with  all  his  honors  !"^^ 

Before  I  leave  this  state,  although  I  shall,  at  some  future 
time,  give  you  a  more  particular  account  of  it,  I  will  remark 


*"  For  the  origin  of  this  citation  and  a  brief  sketch  of  General  Pike,  see  Evans's 
Tour,  in  our  volume  viii,  pp.  280,  281. —  Ed. 

^*  Anthony  Benezet  (1714-84)  was  born  in  France,  but  when  a  child  was  taken 
to  London,  where  he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  Emigrating  to  America  in 
1 73 1,  he  became  a  teacher  and  philanthropist  of  note,  advocating  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  universal  peace,  temperance,  and  other  important  reforms. 
His  simplicity  of  Ufe  and  ethical  ideals  made  him  much  respected. —  Ed. 
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one  thing;  which,  at  the  time,  gave  me  peculiar  pleasure; 
I  allude  to  the  floating  grist  mills  which  are  used  in  abun- 
dance on  this  river.  This  kind  of  mills  is  supported  by  two 
boats,  and  the  wheel,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
machinery,  moves  between  them.  These  boats  move  in 
every  direction  upon  the  river,  and  when  employment  [24] 
can  be  obtained  they  are  generally  placed  near  the  edge  of 
it  in  the  strongest  current,  and  the  mill  is  then  set  in  motion. 
These  mills  will  grind  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  any  other  grain, 
nearly  as  soon  as  those  that  are  propelled  by  water.  And 
perhaps  it  will  be  matter  of  astonishment  when  I  tell  you, 
that  it  is  by  this  means,  that  many  neighborhoods  and  even 
towns  are  supplied  with  all  their  com  meal. 

I  am  again  floating  on  the  bosom  of  this  majestic  and 
beautiful  stream.  Every  one  who  delights  in  natural 
scenery,  will  here  find  a  source  of  gratification,  which,  per- 
haps, cannot  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Some- 
times he  will  find  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  large  and  dark 
forests,  which  throw  a  melancholy  gloom  around  him  as  he 
passes  by;  sometimes  he  will  pass  along  overhanging  banks 
decorated  with  the  blooming  shrub,  which  bends  its  light 
bows  to  sweep  the  passing  waters;  sometimes  he  will  pass 
the  shore  of  some  isolated  Island,  solitary,  yet  inhabited; 
sometimes  he  will  pass  huge  mountains  whose  tops  inter- 
cept the  clouds  in  their  progress,  and  from  whose  sides,  is 
incessantly  heard  the  waters  murmuring  down  to  mingle 
with  those  of  the  Ohio. —  The  lively  singing  of  birds  among 
the  branches,  will  entertain  him  exceedingly,  and  [25]  im- 
part new  life  and  vigor  to  all  the  energies  of  his  mind. 

"Here  fine  cultivated  fields  and  rising  settlements  charm 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  amidst  the  boundless  prospects  of 
desolated  wilds.  Where  we  shall  see  the  lands  cleared  of 
those  enormous  trees  with  which  it  is  now  overgrown,  and 
the  cliffs  and  quarries  converted  into  materials  for  building, 
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we  cannot  help  dwelling  on  the  industry  and  art  of  man, 
which  by  dint  of  toil  and  perseverance  can  change  the  desert 
into  a  fruitful  field,  and  shape  the  rough  stone  to  use  and 
elegance.  When  the  solitary  waste  is  peopled,  and  con- 
venient habitations  arise  amidst  the  former  retreats  of  wild 
beasts;  when  the  silence  of  nature  is  succeeded  by  the  buzz 
of  employment,  the  congratulations  of  society,  and  the  voice 
of  joy;  in  fine,  when  we  shall  behold  competence  and  plenty 
springing  from  the  bosom  of  dreary  forests  —  what  a  lesson 
is  offered  us  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Providence ! 

Louisville"  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevated  and 
beautiful  plain,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  a  little 
above  the  rapids;  and  is  120  miles  below  Cincinnati. 

This  town  contains  an  elegant  court-house,  market-house, 
jail  and  theatre,  and  three  banks,  one  of  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  United  States,  an  insurance  company,  [26]  three  houses 
for  public  worship,  three  printing  ofiices,  six  hundred  and 
eighty  dwelling-houses,  principally  of  brick,  and  four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  of  Louisville  are  grand, 
and  the  business  is  carried  on  here  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  western  country,  if  we  except  Pitts- 
burgh. 

One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  a  distillery  established  by 
a  company  of  gentlemen  from  the  New-England  States,  in 
1 81 6,  and  incorporated  in  this  state,  by  the  name  of  the 
''Hope  Distillery  Company."  I  was  informed,  by  one  of 
the  principal  overseers,  that  this  distillery  produced  fifteen 
hundred  gallons  per  day.  Here  are  also  five  tobacco  manu- 
factories; a  factory  for  the  construction  of  steam  engines; 
in  which  seventy-five  workmen  are  daily  employed;  a  candle 

**  For  the  early  history  of  Louisville,  see  Croghan's  Journals,  in  volume  i  of 
our  series,  p.  136,  note  106. —  Ed. 
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and  soap  manufactory,  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  in  the 
western  country.  Here  are  likewise  a  sugar  refinery,  and 
steam  flour-mill,  &c.  &c. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world,  perhaps,  more  eligibly 
situated,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  than  Louisville. 
From  the  falls  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  there  are  no  obstruc- 
tions that  are  dangerous,  and  very  few  ripples  in  the  river; 
so  that  boating  up  and  down  it  is  practicable  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  except  when  it  is  covered  with  ice.  These  boats, 
or  flat  bottoms,  so  [27]  called,  are  generaUy  constructed  in 
the  form  of  scows  or  ferry  flats,  only  much  larger  and  planked 
up  at  the  sides,  and  covered  at  the  top.  Emigrants  gen- 
erally procure  the  same  kind  at  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling, 
in  which  to  take  their  families  down  the  river,  and  which 
they  frequently  have  opportunity  to  sell  again  when  they 
stop,  to  those  who  wish  to  take  produce  down  to  market. 
Besides  these  boats,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  keels  and 
barges,  constantly  plying  up  and  down  the  river,  and  no  less 
than  fifteen  steam  boats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  al- 
ready running,  and  several  more  progressing."  These  boats 
find  constant  employment  in  freighting  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  bring  goods  and  groceries  of  every  kind  up  the 
river  from  New-Orleans,  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  besides 
carrying  stone  coal,  which  is  dug  in  many  places  out  of  the 
earth,  to  supply  the  great  number  of  steam-mills  in  making 
flour:  and  some  are  constantly  employed  in  freighting  salt 
to  different  sections  of  the  country,  from  the  numerous 
salines,  or  salt  works. 

The  town  of  New-Albany,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  in  Indiana,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  place  of  some  importance. 

*  For  the  first  steamboat  on  Ohio  waters,  see  Flint's  Letters,  in  our  volume 
ix,  p.  154,  note  76. —  Ed. 
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A  little  below,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  is  a  small  place 
called  Shippingsport.^*  Here  boats,  bound  down  the  river, 
generally  land  [28]  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  pilot,  and 
of  obtaining  information  relative  to  the  markets  below.  It 
is  but  a  few  years  since  Shippingsport  was  a  wilderness,  but 
since  its  commencement,  its  increase  has  been  unparalleled ; 
and  it  bids  fair  to  rival  even  Louisville  in  commerce  and 
manufactures.  Below  this  town,  for  fifty  miles,  the  river  is 
truly  beautiful.  Some  of  the  Planters  in  this  vicinity  sow 
five  hundred  acres  with  wheat,  set  thirty  ploughs  a  going  in 
one  field,  keep  eighty  or  ninety  horses,  several  hundred 
negroes,  and  carry  on  distilling,  coopering,  shoemaking,  and 
other  trades.    Near  the  rapids  is  situated  Fort  Steuben." 

Vevay,  a  post  town,  and  capital  of  Switzerland  county, 
Indiana,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  second  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river,  several  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  is  about 
equidistant  from  Cincinnati,  Lexington  and  Louisville. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  emigrants  from  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  in  Switzerland.  In  1814,  the  site  of  this  town  was 
a  forest,  and  in  181 7  it  had  eighty  four  dwelling  houses. 
This  place  will  become  of  great  importance,  in  a  few  years, 
to  this  state,  in  consequence  of  its  eligibility  of  situation,  and 
propinquity  to  the  water:  it  is  even  now  quite  a  commercial 
town.  The  country  in  the  rear  is  broken  but  fertile,  and 
half  a  mile  below  the  village  are  the  Swiss  vineyards,  where 
the  [29]  culture  of  the  vine  has  been  successfully  introduced.^' 

At  the  junction  of  the  Cumberland  with  the  Ohio,  stands 
the  little  town  of  Smithfield.     It  is  impossible  for  the  imagi- 

'*  For  New  Albany  and  Shippingsport,  see  respectively,  Hulme's  Journal,  in 
our  volume  x,  p.  44,  note  15;  and  Cuming's  Tour,  comprising  volume  iv  of  this 
series,  p.  260,  note  171. —  Ed. 

"A  brief  sketch  of  Fort  Steuben  is  in  Evans's  Tour,  our  volume  viii,  p.  279, 
note  121. —  Ed. 

''  Bradbury  describes  this  Swiss  settlement  in  his  Travels,  our  volume  v,  p. 
316.— Ed. 
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nation  to  conceive  a  more  miserable  place  than  this  presents 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  It  contains  a  few  miserable  huts; 
some  of  which  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  boatmen. 
Here  the  blacks  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  whites; 
and  the  former  appear  to  be  far  more  advanced  in  point  of 
morals,  intellect,  and  civilization  than  the  latter.  If  there 
ever  was  a  place  on  which  the  curse  of  God  rested,  for  its 
unnumbered  transgressions  and  sins,  it  must  be  this:  but  I 
judge  them  not." 

Shawnee-town  is  a  part  of  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  twelve  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  and  twelve  east  of  the  salt  works,  belonging 
to  the  United  States  on  Saline  Creek.  Its  latitude  37°  51' 
north;  it  contains  a  bank,  land  office,  and  printing  ofiice. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  place  derive  the  principal  part  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  profits  accruing  from  the  salt  works.'* 

The  soil  in  this  vicinity,  and  throughout  the  state  is  equal 
to  any  in  the  world  for  richness  and  durability.  The  prairie 
or  bottom  land,  has  been  cultivated  in  some  places,  for  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  and  [30]  twenty  years,  and  still  retains 
its  original  fecundity  without  manure. 

About  fifty  miles  from  this  place,  Morris  Birkbeck,  an 
Englishman,  author  of  "Letters  from  Illinois,"  and  ''Notes 
on  a  tour  in  America,"  resides.  Mr.  Birkbeck  landed  in  this 
country  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  and  proceeded  on  his  way 
to  Illinois,  where  he  has  located  himself,  purchased  a  large 
plantation,  and  is  indefatigably  employed  in  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  accommodation  of  those  (of  his  countrymen 


''  This  place  is  Smithland,  not  Smithiield.  It  is  evident  that  Ogden  cited 
much  from  the  works  of  several  early  travellers  whose  volumes  we  reprint  —  notably 
Evans's  Pedestrious  Tour.  Compare  this  passage  with  that  in  our  volimie  viii, 
p.  281. —  Ed. 

^'  A  more  extended  contemporary  description  of  Shawneetown  is  to  be  found 
in  Woods's  English  Prairie,  our  volume  x,  pp.  254-256.  For  the  salt  works,  consult 
Evans's  Tour,  our  volume  viii,  p.  283,  note  125. —  Ed. 
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and  others)  who  may  wish  to  join  him  there.  Mr.  Birk- 
beck  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  talents,  and  an  universal  philan- 
thropist." 

At  Illinois  Point,  just  above  where  the  Ohio  empties  into 
the  Mississippi,  there  had  been  a  new  town  laid  out  by  the 
name  of  America,  which  has  a  fine  rich  soil  lying  back  of  it, 
well  timbered,  and  is  making  great  progress  in  settling;  and 
no  doubt  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  become  a 
place  of  wealth  and  opulence.^" 

On  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  land  is  level 
and  frequently  overflown.  Its  banks,  where  not  cultivated, 
are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  trees,  and  bushes,  which, 
bending  over  the  waters,  yields  a  prospect  at  once  serene 
and  beautiful.  Some  of  the  banks,  especially  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  are  covered  with  lofty  forests  of  sycamores. 

Viewing  the  Mississippi  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  its 
appearance  is  narrow  and  [31]  confined;  but  it  is  generally 
much  wider,  and  in  many  places  expansive  and  beautiful. 

I  have  thus  introduced  you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
When  you  hear  from  me  again,  it  will  be  from  Illinois;  so, 
for  the  present,  farewell. 

i  remain  your 

Affectionate  Brother. 

[32]  LETTER  IV 

On  the  Discovery  of  the  Western  Territory  of  the  United 

States 
There  has  been  much  dispute,  even  among  French  writ- 
ers, to  whom,  among  their  own  nation,  belongs  the  discov- 

^*  For  a  brief  biography  of  Moms  Birkbeck,  consult  Hulme's  Journal,  in  volxune 
X  of  our  series,  p.  47,  note  19;  also  preface  to  the  same  volume. —  Ed. 

'"  America  was  laid  out  by  Dr.  William  M.  Alexander  in  1818;  but  like  many 
"boom  towns"  it  was  eariy  abandoned,  even  by  its  founder.  It  was  represented 
upon  maps  until  1835,  when  it  finally  disappeared. —  Ed. 
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ery  of  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States.  But  this 
honour  must  undoubtedly  be  conferred  on  two  missionaries 
from  Canada,  by  the  names  of  JoUiet  and  Marquette,  who 
traversed  the  lakes  with  only  five  men,  and  entered  the 
River  Mississippi  by  the  way  of  Ouisconsing.  Jolliet  ob- 
serves in  his  journal,  that  they  entered  this  river  the  15th  of 
June,  1674;  but  as  Jolliet  had  lost  all  his  papers,  and  wrote 
only  from  memory,  he  probably  mistook  the  year;  for  Mar- 
quette says,  in  his  Journal,  that  they  entered  it  the  15th  of 
June,  1673.  "They  descended  that  river  to  the  Arkansas, 
a  distance  of  about  990  miles,  and  then  returned  to  Canada 
by  way  of  the  Illinois."  They  have  described  the  country 
and  the  rivers  (says  Stoddard)  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to 
render  it  certain,  that  they  made  the  discoveries  attributed 
to  them." 

[33]  The  adventurous  spirit  of  Jolliet  and  Marquette 
opened  a  field  for  speculation,  which  seemed  to  promise  the 
most  ample  and  abundant  harvest  for  all  the  toils  and 
dangers,  which  subsequent  travellers  might  encounter. 
Accordingly  M.  de  la  Salle,  the  commander  of  Fort  Fron- 
tinac,  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  resolved 
to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  explore  a  country,  which  had 
been  represented  as  the  finest  and  best  in  the  world. '^ 

The  reparation  of  an  exhausted  fortune  furnished  not  the 
least  of  the  motives,  which  stimulated  him  to  undertake  the 
arduous  enterprise.  The  discovery  and  settlement  of  the 
country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  evidently  as- 

^'  With  a  few  verbal  changes  and  omissions,  the  contents  of  this  letter  are 
taken  bodily  from  the  work  of  Major  Amos  Stoddard,  Historical  Sketches  of  Louis- 
iana (Philadelphia,  1812).  Marquette's  "Journal,"  with  editorial  notes  and  trans- 
lation, is  found  in  Thwaites,  ed.,  Jesuit  Relations,  lix.  Consult  also,  Thwaites, 
Father  Marquette  (New  York,  1902). —  Ed. 

*^  For  a  brief  sketch  of  Fort  Frontenac,  consult  J.  Long's  Voyages,  in  our  vol- 
lune  ii,  p.  45.  The  documents  concerning  La  Salle's  voyages  are  pubhshed  in 
Pierre  Margry,  Decouvertes  et  £tablissements  des  Franfais  dans  rAmSrique  septen- 
trionale  (Paris,  1883). —  Ed. 
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sured  wealth  and  fame ;  and  happily  his  talents,  courage,  and 
activity  were  admirably  calculated  to  inspire  the  adventur- 
ers with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success. 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  make  preparations  for  such  a 
voyage;  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  arose  from  want  of 
funds,  which  caused  much  delay.  However,  at  length,  M. 
de  la  Salle  was  enabled  to  build  a  small  vessel,  in  which  he 
sailed  from  the  lower  end  of  lake  Erie  near  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  1679.  His  party  at  first  consisted  of  Father 
Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  and  thirty  four  men; — 
and  on  his  voyage  over  lake  Erie,  he  was  joined  by  several 
more.^^  On  his  arrival  at  [34]  lake  Michigan,  the  vessel  was 
loaded  with  peltries,  and  ordered  to  return ;  but  her  progress 
was  soon  resisted  by  the  Indians,  who  barbarously  doomed 
her  to  the  flames,  and  the  crew  to  the  scalping-knife.  M.  de 
la  Salle  and  his  party,  now  thirty-two  in  all,  descended  the 
Illinois  river,  and  in  January,  1680,  halted  at  an  Indian 
village  on  its  banks,  about  150  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 
Here  M.  de  la  Salle  and  his  retinue  were  treated  with  great 
respect  and  attention  by  the  aboriginals.  Here  the  French, 
for  their  better  security,  built  a  Fort,  and  rightly  named 
it  Crevecoeur,  or  broken  heart."  As  soon  as  they  were  secure 
in  winter  quarters,  M.  de  la  Salle  selected  three  men,  and 
returned  to  Canada  over  land  in  pursuit  of  additional  sup- 
plies and  new  adventurers. 

The  original  plan  between  them  was,  that  M.  de  la  Salle 
should  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  while  Father 
Hennepin  penetrated  that  river  to  its  source;  and  according- 
ly M.  de  la  Salle,  when  he  set  out  for  Canada,  directed  him 
to  pursue  the  enterprise  with  all  possible  dispatch;  Father 


^  See  Thwaites,  Hennepin' s  New  Discovery  (Chicago,  1903). —  Ed. 

^*  The  name  of  this  fort  was  probably  given  in  compliment  to  Louis  XIV,  in 
allusion  to  his  capture  of  a  Netherlands  fortress  bearing  that  name  (1672).  The 
site  of  La  Salle's- fort  was  just  below  Peoria,  Illinois. —  Ed. 
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Hennepin  therefore  set  out,  with  two  men  only  with  him, 
and  entered  the  Mississippi  March  8th,  1680.  But  he  pre- 
tended he  departed  from  his  instructions,  and,  instead  of 
the  source,  resolved  to  find  the  mouth  of  that  river;  at  which, 
if  he  is  to  be  credited,  he  arrived  [35]  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month.  On  the  first  of  April,  according  to  his  account,  he 
set  out  on  his  return,  and  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  he  and  his  two  men  were  made 
prisoners,  robbed  of  their  property,  and  taken  to  some  Indian 
village,  situated  on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  that  river. 
They  were  soon  liberated,  and  returned  to  Canada  by  the 
way  of  the  Ouisconsing.  Hennepin  went  immediately  to 
France,  published  a  splendid  account  of  the  vast  country  he 
had  discovered  and  called  it  Louisiana  in  honour  of  the 
king  in  whose  reign  it  was  discovered. 

The  writers  of  geography  and  of  history  seem  to  have  set 
Father  Hennepin  down  as  the  first,  who  discovered  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  first  who  traversed  that  river  to  its  mouth. 
It  has  already  appeared,  that  Jolliet  and  Marquette  entered 
the  Mississippi  several  years  before  him;  and  I  will  briefly 
show  from  the  testimony  within  my  reach,  that  Father 
Hennepin  never  descended  that  river  as  he  has  stated,  and 
that  the  first  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  must 
be  attributed  to  M.  de  la  Salle.^^ 

That  Father  Hennepin  entered  the  Mississippi,  and  as- 
cended it  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt.  But  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  relative  to  his 
descent  and  discovery  of  its  mouth  may  be  safely  questioned. 

[36]  I  St.  He  labors  hard  in  his  work,  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  first,  in  the  European  nation,  who  obtained  a  view  of  the 
Mississippi.  If  he  were  unacquainted  with  the  discoveries 
of  Ferdinando  de  Soto,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 

''  For  a  recent  discussion  of  Hennepin's  forgeries,  and  impossible  claims,  con- 
sult Thwaites,  Hennepin's  New  Discovery,  introduction. —  Ed. 
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ignorant  of  those  made  by  the  two  missionaries  from  Canada, 
Jolliet  and  Marquette;  and  when  he  states  that  Jolliet,  by 
his  own  confession,  went  no  further  than  the  Hurons,  it  was 
to  make  himself  the  first  discoverer  of  a  new  country,  and, 
if  possible,  to  filch  the  laurels  from  a  cotemporary  traveller 
of  integrity  and  virtue. 

2d.  If  he  be  credited  in  his  statement,  he  descended  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
(a  distance  of  1350  miles)  in  seventeen  days,  though  he  de- 
voted the  night  to  sleeping  on  the  shore,  spent  some  time 
among  the  Indians,  and  much  more  in  procuring  provisions 
from  the  forest.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  conceive  that  he 
performed  the  voyage  in  so  short  a  time,  particularly  as  it 
requires  about  that  number  of  days,  for  one  of  the  trading 
boats,  to  descend  from  St.  Louis  to  New-Orleans. 

3d.  But  another  and  much  more  irreconcilable  difficulty 
presents  itself  to  our  view.  How  shall  we  account  for  his 
rapid  ascent  against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi.  If  we 
believe  him,  he  and  his  two  men  with  him,  rowed  a  canoe 
from  the  mouth  of  that  [37]  river  to  the  Illinois  in  twenty- 
four  days, —  seventy  and  eighty  days  are  usually  allowed  to 
the  trading  row  boats,  assisted  too  by  sails,  to  ascend  from 
New-Orleans  to  St.  Louis;  a  voyage  150  mUes  shorter  than 
the  pretended  one  of  Hennepin:  and  yet,  according  to  his 
declaration,  he  performed  it  in  less  than  one  third  of  the 
time,  and  under  circumstances  calculated  to  retard  his 
progress ! 

Father  Hennepin  observes,  that  M.  de  la  Salle  had  injured 
him  in  France  on  account  of  the  Mississippi  transactions,  and 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  refuge  in  England. 
Here  he  published  in  1698  or  9,  a  new  edition  of  his  travels, 
in  which  he  included  his  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  dedicated  it  to  the  then  reigning  king.    At  this 
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period,  it  will  be  distinctly  recollected,  that  M.  de  la  Salle 
was  dead;  and  it  is  asserted  on  pretty  good  authority,  that 
some  of  his  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hennepin.  It  is 
therefore,  just  and  reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  and  to  arrogate 
to  himself  the  honour  of  an  important  discovery,  he  appro- 
priated the  papers  of  his  deceased  rival  to  his  own  use:  so 
likewise,  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  M.  de  la 
Salle's  notes  were  incomplete,  designed  only  as  hints,  which 
were  to  be  filled  up  [38]  by  himself,  when  time  and  opportu- 
nity should  offer.  The  few  accurate  hints  he  has  given  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  country,  between  the  Illinois  and 
Arkansas,  furnish  not  even  the  semblance  of  proof  that 
he  ever  visited  or  explored  them.  It  is,  therefore,  put  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  he  obtained  them  surreptitiously  from 
M.  de  la  SaUe's  notes  or  else  from  Jolliet,  who  frequently 
detailed  to  him  and  others,  an  account  of  his  own  discoveries 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  it  was  eleven  years  after 
the  death  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  before  Hennepin  pretended  to 
be  the  discoverer  of  the  western  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Peter  Kalm,  in  his  account  of  Niagara  Falls,  pub- 
lished in  the  Register  for  1759,  speaks  thus  of  Father  Hen- 
nepin.^" Father  Hennepin,  he  observes,  calls  the  falls  six 
hundred  feet  perpendicular  height;  but  he  has  gained  little 
credit  in  Canada;  the  name  of  honour  they  give  him  there 
is, —  the  great  liar;  he  writes  of  what  he  saw  in  places  where 
he  never  was.  The  abundance  of  concurrent  testimony 
concerning  Hennepin,  goes  to  destroy  his  authority  alto- 
gether, and  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  from  all  the  infor- 


^'  For  Kalm,  consult  J.  Long's  Voyages,  in  our  volume  ii,  p.  64.  Hennepin  is 
credited  with  the  first  description  of  the  Niagara  cataract;  New  Discovery,  pp. 
54-57,  with  illustration. —  Ed. 
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mation  we  can  gather,  as  to  him  sitting  himself  up  to  be  the 
discoverer  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  founded  in 
fraud  and  imposture. 

[39]  M.  de  la  Salle  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  country 
about  the  Illinois  river. —  On  his  return  to  Canada,  he  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  countrymen,  to  accompany  him 
to  the  Mississippi.  A  disposition  for  enterprise  prevailed 
among  them ;  but  they  were  poor,  and  the  repeated  losses  of 
M.  de  la  Salle,  had  deprived  him  of  all  his  resources,  except 
that  of  his  fertile  genius.  M.  Tonti,  whom  he  left  in  com- 
mand of  fort  Crevecoeur,  followed  him  to  Canada;  by  their 
united  exertions  supplies  were  eventually  procured,  as  like- 
wise a  considerable  number  of  new  adventurers,  who  were 
inclined  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  unknown  regions.  They 
set  out  with  the  design  of  forming  new  settlements,  and  in 
1683  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. —  They  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  east  side  of  that  river;  and  Cahokia, 
Kaskaskia,  and  some  other  villages,  were  founded  about  this 
time."  M.  de  la  Salle,  after  he  had  regulated  the  affairs  of 
his  little  colony,  left  M.  Tonti  in  command,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  a  number  of  men,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  he  made  such  observations  as  time  and  other 
circumstances  permitted.  He  speedily  returned  to  Quebec, 
and  from  thence  passed  over  to  France,  and  communicated 
the  particulars  of  his  discoveries  to  the  French  ministry. 

The  certainty  of  a  great  inland  water  communication 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  [40]  to  that  of  Mexico,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  3500  miles,  awakened  the  surprise  and  curios- 
ity of  the  French  Cabinet.  This  discovery  was  the  founda- 
tion of  that  policy,  which  was  ultimately  adopted  to  extend 


"  For  Tonti,  consult  Nuttall's  Journal,  in  our  volume  xiii,  pp.  117,  118,  note 
85;  also  Henry  Legler,  "Henri  de  Tonty,"  in  Parkman  Club  Papers  (Milwaukee, 
1896).  The  French  Illinois  villages  are  noted  in  A.  Michaux's  Travels,  in  our 
volume  iii,  pp.  69-71,  notes  132-136. —  Ed. 
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round  the  English  settlements  a  strong  cordon,  calculated 
to  draw  them  gradually  into  the  embraces  of  France. 

A  strong  settlement  was  already  formed  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  it  was  deemed  of  primary  importance  to  form  another 
at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  M.  de  la  Salle  was  accordingly 
supplied  with  four  ships,  their  several  crews,  and  170  land- 
men. After  various  difhculties,  and  delays,  occasioned  by 
storms  and  other  accidents  among  the  West  India  islands, 
he  at  length  made  the  continent,  and  landed  his  colony 
February  i8th,  1685.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  they 
encountered  by  the  Indians,  caused  them  to  build  a  fort  for 
their  security. —  Here,  also,  other  misfortunes  awaited  them, 
sufficient  to  check  the  ardor,  and  to  break  down  the  spirits 
of  ordinary  men.  All  their  vessels,  and  part  of  their  pro- 
visions and  stores,  were  soon  destroyed,  either  by  violence 
of  the  wind,  or  the  negligence  of  the  officers  and  pilots.  The 
diseases  contracted  in  St.  Domingo  assumed  a  fatal  type  on 
their  arrival,  and  about  one  hundred  of  the  adventurers 
miserably  perished.  A  voyage  over  land,  to  the  Illinois 
[41]  country,  where  M.  Tonti  commands,  seemed  alone  to 
promise  the  means  of  relief. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  painful  situation  of  the  colony,  that 
it  required  more  than  ordinary  firmness  and  caution  in  M. 
de  la  Salle,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  it.  In  April,  1686,  he 
selected  twenty  of  his  best  men,  and  proceeded  by  land  in 
a  north  east  direction,  about  450  miles;  but  was  obliged  to 
return  on  account  of  the  desertion  of  four  of  his  men,  the 
sickness  of  himself  and  others,  and  the  want  of  ammunition. 

This  retrograde  movement  was  a  terrible  misfortune,  as 
it  protracted  the  period  of  relief.  M.  de  la  Salle  felt  the  full 
force  of  it.  The  effect  was  to  stimulate  his  exertions,  and 
to  animate  him  with  the  hopes  of  arriving  at  the  Illinois  in 
season  to  save  his  people  from  famine  and  death.  He  set 
out  again  in  January,  1687,  with  the  same  number  of  men, 
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and  directed  his  course  more  to  the  eastward,  perhaps  to 
find  the  Mississippi.  The  rains  had  raised  all  the  rivers, 
which  impeded  his  progress,  and  imposed  on  him  and  his 
men  the  most  incredible  hardships. 

Some  remission  from  about  two  months  incessant  toil, 
was  rendered  necessary,  not  only  to  recruit  the  strength  and 
spirits  of  his  men,  but  likewise  to  prepare  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions. M.  de  la  Salle,  therefore,  halted  for  this  purpose  in 
a  delightful  part  of  [42]  the  country,  where  there  appeared 
to  be  plenty  of  game.  In  this  situation,  the  men  under  his 
command  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  fatigues  they  suffered, 
and  secretly  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  escaping  them. 
They  readily  fancied,  that  their  companions,  who  deserted 
the  year  before,  were  happy  among  the  Indians,  and  they 
felt  a  secret  desire  to  participate  with  them  the  enjoyments 
of  rural  life.  Under  these  extravagant  impressions,  they 
soon  reconciled  themselves  to  the  commission  of  the  black- 
est crimes.  These  poor  fellows  had  been  accustomed  to 
beg  their  bread  about  the  streets  of  Rochelle,  and  honour 
and  gratitude  formed  no  part  of  their  character.  In  fine, 
they  resolved  to  murder  such  as  were  likely  to  obstruct  their 
designs.  M.  de  la  Salle  sent  his  nephew,  servant  and  hunter, 
in  pursuit  of  game;  and  these  fell  the  first  victims.  Their 
long  absence  rendered  him  uneasy,  particularly  as  he  had  dis- 
covered treacherous  symptoms  in  the  conduct  of  his  men; 
and  he  went  in  search  of  his  lost  companions  with  the  most 
awful  presages  of  their  destruction,  and  of  his  own  fate.  He 
finally  found  their  dead  bodies.  The  two  murderers  fired 
from  their  obscure  retreat,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound, 
of  which  he  shortly  expired. 

Thus  perished  M.  de  la  Salle  on  the  19th  of  March,  1687, 
illustrious  for  his  courage  as  well  as  misfortunes,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  [43]  adventurers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
His  discoveries  were  extensive,  and  of  importance  to  his 
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nation.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  he  encountered,  added 
to  his  private  virtues,  seem  to  entitle  him  to  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame.^® 

[44]  LETTER  V 

The  State  of  Illinois  lies  west  of  Indiana,  and  was  for- 
merly included  in  it.^^  This  State  is  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  on  an  average  two  hun- 
dred from  east  to  west:  containing  about  forty  thousand 
white  inhabitants,  and  between  four  and  five  thousand 
Indians. —  Its  latitude  on  the  north  is  the  same  with  that 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  forty  one  degrees  fifty  minutes.  On 
the  south  it  has  thirty-seven  degrees.  The  Ohio  separates 
this  state  from  Kentucky,  on  the  south;  the  Mississippi 
separates  it  from  Missouri,  on  the  west;  a  line  parallel 
with  the  south  end  of  lake  Michigan,  from  the  northwest 
territory  on  the  north;*"  it  has  the  Wabash  for  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  from  Indiana  on  the  east. 

The  rivers  and  streams  that  wash  the  various  parts  of  this 
state,  are  almost  innumerable;  and  to  particularize  them 
all,  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  and  a  waste  of  time  to 
the  writer.  I  shall  barely  mention  some  of  the  most  noted 
of  them. —  The  Illinois  is  the  largest  that  is  peculiar  to  this 

^*  For  the  last  voyage  and  death  of  La  Salle  —  of  which  this  account  is  accurate, 
although  brief  —  consult,  Francis  Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
Ww/ (Boston,  1879). —  Ed. 

^'  Indiana  Territory  was  erected  (1800)  by  act  of  Congress,  and  consisted  of 
all  the  Northwest  Territory  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  beginning  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Kentucky  River.  In  1805  the  territory  of  Michigan  was  separated  there- 
from, and  in  1809  Illinois  Territory  erected.  Consult  Thwaites,  "Division  of  the 
Northwest,"  in  How  George  Rogers  Clark  won  the  Northwest. —  Ed. 

"The  Ordinance  of  1787  decreed  (in  effect)  that  the  future  state  of  Illinois 
should  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  west  from  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan.  But  the  enabling  act  for  the  erection  of  that  state  (1818) 
shrewdly  engineered  through  Congress  by  Nathaniel  Pope,  the  Illinois  delegate, 
fixed  her  northern  boundary  at  42°  30',  over  sixty-one  miles  further  north.  But 
for  this,  Chicago  would  to-day  have  been  a  Wisconsin  port. —  Ed. 
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state.  This  is  a  noble  river,  rising  near  [45]  the  south  end 
of  lake  Michigan.  Its  head  branches  are  called  the  Plein, 
and  Theakakee  or  Kankakee."  The  Plein  is  navigable 
within  two  miles  of  Chicago  river  of  lake  Michigan,  and 
boats  are  said  to  have  passed  loaded  from  one  to  the  other 
at  high  water,  the  distance  between  them,  being  a  marsh 
and  in  high  floods  it  is  completely  inundated.  The  Illinois 
runs  in  a  south  west  direction  for  about  four  hundred  miles, 
and  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  by  a  mouth  about  four, 
hundred  yards  wide.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  twenty 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  country  through 
which  it  passes,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  pos- 
sessing a  rich  alluvion  bottom,  and  on  whose  banks  may  be 
seen  fields  of  corn  growing  to  a  luxuriance,  that  almost, 
astonishes  the  eye  of  the  beholder. —  It  receives  a  number  of 
large  rivers  on  each  side,  and  passes  a  lake  called  Illinois 
Lake,  twenty  miles  long,  and  about  five  broad. ^^  This  river 
is  well  calculated  for  navigation,  being  of  a  smooth  and  gen- 
tle current,  and  unobstructed  by  rapids  throughout  its 
whole  course.  Kaskaskia  is  the  next  in  size  and  grandeur, 
but  its  course  is  more  southerly,  and  empties  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi one  hundred  miles  below  the  Illinois,  being  about 
three  hundred  miles  long.  Fifty  miles  lower  down  the 
Auvase  empties  into  the  Mississippi;  [46]  this  river,  and  its 
branches  water  a  district  of  seventy  by  twenty  four  miles 
square.  Between  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia  is  Wood  river, 
and  between  Kaskaskia  and  Auvase  is  the  little  river  Marie. 
Above  the  Illinois  is  Sandbay  and  Rocky  rivers,  which  are 

*'  Theakiki  (Teakiky)  was  the  early  name  used  by  the  French  for  Kanka- 
kee River.  By  its  junction  with  the  Desplaines  (Plein),  is  formed  the  Illinois 
River. —  Ed. 

^  This  enlargement  of  Illinois  River  is  now  styled  Peoria  Lake. —  Ed. 
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large  and  deep,  and  they  run  almost  a  due  west."  On  the 
Saline,  twenty-six  miles  below  the  Wabash,  the  Sandy  Creek, 
and  Cash  rivers  fall  into  the  Ohio  on  the  south.  The  little 
Wabash,  Fox,  Embarrass,  Mascoutin,  St.  Germain,  and 
Tortue  rivers,  empty  into  the  Wabash  as  you  proceed  north, 
before  you  reach  Fort  Harrison."  Those  that  put  into  the 
Wabash  above,  will  be  mentioned  in  my  letters  to  you  from 
Indiana.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  small  lakes 
in  this  state,  most  of  which  are  in  the  north  part,  and  on  the 
American  bottom  land. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  so  well  watered 
with  navigable  streams,  as  the  western  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  traveller,  in  passing  through  it,  will  go  but  a 
few  miles  before  he  will  have  some  large  stream  to  cross, 
on  whose  bosom  boats  may  be  seen  laden  with  the  produce 
of  the  interior,  on  their  way  to  the  Southern  markets. 

This  State,  taken  together,  is  somewhat  more  level  than 
Indiana.  However,  the  north  western  part  is  hilly  and 
broken.  The  extensive  valley,  watered  by  the  Illinois  [47] 
and  its  branches,  is  level  or  gently  undulating.  The  prairies, 
on  this  river,  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  very  large, 
extending  further  than  the  eye  can  reach;  and  some  of  them 
for  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  These  savannas  or  prairies, 
(but  among  the  people  of  New-England,  called  swamps,) 
resemble  large  flat  plains  —  here  the  traveller  is  struck  with 

^  The  Au  Vase  is  now  called  Muddy  River.  At  the  mouth  of  Wood  River 
(Du  Bois),  the  party  of  Lewis  and  Clark  rendezvoused  during  the  winter  of  1803-04. 
There  is  no  such  river  as  "Sandbay,"  nor  any  large  stream  between  the  Illinois 
and  Rock  River.  Probably  the  author  intends  the  Sangamon,  the  largest  southern 
tributary  of  the  Ilhnois. —  Ed. 

^  For  the  tributaries  of  the  Wabash,  Ogden  appears  indebted  to  E.  Dana, 
Geographical  Sketches  on  the  Western  Country  (Cincinnati,  1819),  p.  148.  For 
the  Mascoutin,  see  Woods's  English  Prairie,  in  our  volume  x,  p.  270,  note  71. 
The  Tortue  was  probably  the  present  Crooked  Creek,  in  Clark  County;  possibly 
the  present  Mill  Creek,  in  the  same  county,  was  our  author's  St.  Germain. —  Ed. 
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wonder  and  amazement  —  here  he  may,  in  many  places, 
travel  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  until  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  without  once  having  a  hillock  or  a  tree  presented  to 
his  eye  —  nothing  but  grass  of  luxuriant  growth,  waving  in 
the  breeze.  These  places,  it  is  supposed,  were  once  covered 
with  sturdy  timber,  but  owing  to  their  continual  burning 
over  by  the  aboriginals,  in  order  the  better  to  take  their 
game,  makes  them  appear  what  they  now  do. 

It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  these  vast  prairies 
will  be  settled,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  attending  the 
want  of  timber.  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  a  remedy  can 
be  effected,  other  than  by  ditching  and  hedging,  and  the 
building  of  brick  houses,  and  the  substituting  stone  coal  for 
fuel.  It  seems  as  if  the  bountiful  hand  of  Providence,  where 
it  withholds  one  gift,  has  always  furnished  another:  for 
instance,  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wood,  there  are  coal 
mines;  and  what  would  these  people  do,  considering  the 
distance  [48]  from  where  salt  could  be  obtained,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  numerous  salt  springs  in  that  country,  which  sup- 
ply the  inhabitants  with  that  valuable  and  very  necessary 
article. 

The  new  emigrant,  at  present  in  Illinois,  builds  his  cabin 
in  the  edges  of  the  timbered  lands,  and  in  the  prairie  ground, 
sufficient  for  his  tillage,  which  he  has  no  trouble  of  clearing. 
But  the  great  distance  from  the  timbered  land,  in  many 
places,  it  being  from  ten  to  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  miles, 
will  leave  it  thinly  inhabited  for  some  time.  However,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  if  the  fire  was  kept  out,  that  these 
savannas  would  grow  up  and  timber  again;  for  in  several 
places  I  observed  where  the  fire  had  made  such  ravages,  that 
small  studdles  of  hickory  were  growing  very  thrifty. —  And 
notwithstanding  the  penalty  the  legislature  has  inflicted 
on  any  one  who  shall  be  known  to  set  fire  to  them,  yet  such 
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is  the  lawless  principle  of  these  hunters,  disregarding  others 
good  for  the  sake  of  game,  that  the  fatal  match  is  commu- 
nicated, and  the  beautiful  scenery  is  enveloped  in  flames, 
which  frequently  burns  for  weeks  and  months  without  ces- 
sation; which  oftentimes  impede  travellers  and  movers  in 
their  progress,  and  is  only  put  out  by  the  watery  element  of 
heaven  showering  down  upon  it.  Meanwhile  the  husband- 
man is  in  danger,  and  frequently  suffers  from  the  all-devour- 
ing [49]  flame.  These  awful  conflagrations  take  place  in 
autumn,  when  the  grass  and  herbage  upon  these  prairies  are 
dry.  It  is  at  this  season  that  the  hunters  calculate  on  pro- 
curing their  skins.  But  as  people  are  coming  in  whose 
habits  of  life  are  of  a  different  kind,  those  people  retire  back 
like  the  wild  game  they  pursue,  and  give  place  to  industry 
and  improvement. 

It  is  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia,  to  the  mouth  of 
Wood  Creek,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  mUes,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  that  these  prairie  or  Amer- 
ican bottom  lands  are  to  be  found  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above.  Here  almost  everything  that  the  farmer  can  sow, 
for  use,  comfort  or  profit,  yields  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest. 
Cotton  is  here  cultivated,  and  grows  exuberantly,  although 
it  is  situated  between  forty  and  forty-two  degrees  north 
latitude;  and  cotton  is  a  plant,  which,  in  late  seasons,  will 
not  grow  further  north  than  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of 
north  latitude.  But  it  has  been  remarked,  and  I  believe 
with  a  great  deal  of  accuracy,  that  the  climate  is  milder  in 
the  same  latitude  west,  than  it  is  in  the  same  east.  This 
has  been  the  observation  of  almost  every  traveller,  and,  I 
think,  in  this  instance,  it  is  at  least,  partially  verified.  This 
part  of  the  state  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  St.  Gamie  country. 

[50]  It  is  in  this  section  of  the  country  that  the  Legislature 
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have  established  the  seat  of  government  for  the  state,  by  an 
act  of  assembly  at  their  session  in  1818.''^ 

From  the  faint  idea  I  have  already  given  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  the  prospect  of  its  rapid  increase  and  settlement, 
the  ease  and  facility  by  which  a  labouring  man  may  obtain 
a  comfortable  support  for  himself  and  family,  are  powerful 
incentives  for  many  in  the  eastern  and  northern  states  to 
emigrate  to  this  country. 

Could  the  many  poor  people,  who  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  old  settled  states,  who  can  scarcely  earn  enough 
during  the  season,  to  support  their  families  through  the  year, 
once  get  to  Indiana,  or  Illinois,  with  a  sufficiency  of  money 
to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  they  might  live  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  ease  and  plenty,  with  less  than  one  half  the  labor 
they  are  now  constrained  to  make  use  of  for  their  support. 

There  are  now  great  numbers  of  emigrants  from  Europe 
landing  on  our  shores,  (since  Mr.  Birkbeck  has  published 
his  ''Notes  on  a  Tour  in  America,")  and  they  are  all  flock- 
ing to  Illinois  with  every  possible  dispatch.  I  saw  in  1821, 
three  hundred  families  of  them,  near  Abbington,  in  Virginia, 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  fled  from  Europe, 
to  enjoy,  in  this  country,  that  liberty,  that  freedom  from 
oppressive  tythes  and  taxes,  which  they  could  not  enjoy  in 
their  own. 

[51]  LETTER  VI 

This  beautiful  part  of  creation,  which  has  been  so  fre- 
quently enveloped  in  flames,  and  which  is  intersected  by  so 
many  navigable  streams  of  water,  has  as  yet,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  few  towns  or  villages  of  any  note. 

**  Ogden  must  intend  St.  Clair,  for  "St.  Gamie"  country.  The  first  civil 
organization  by  Americans,  in  Illinois,  was  in  1790,  when  the  governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  erected  the  settled  portion  around 
the  French  towns  into  a  county,  giving  it  his  own  name.  For  Vandalia,  the  capital 
of  Illinois,  consxilt  Woods's  English  Prairie,  in  our  volume  x,  p.  326,  note  75. —  Ed. 
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Near  the  junction  of  the  Kaskaskia  with  the  Mississippi, 
stands  a  French  village  bearing  the  name  of  the  river,  which 
appears  to  be  rapidly  going  to  decay;  but  the  enterprising 
emigrants  are  fast  buying  out  the  original  proprietors,  and 
erecting  new  and  handsome  buildings.  This  town  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  eleven  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  six  from  the  Mississippi  —  it  is  150  miles  S.  W.  of 
Vincennes.  This  is  the  seat  of  Justice  for  Randolph  county, 
and  for  the  state.  It  was  settled  better  than  100  years  ago 
by  the  French  from  lower  Canada.  There  are  at  present, 
upwards  of  an  hundred  and  sixty  houses,  a  post  office,  land 
office,  printing  office,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
French;  they  raise  large  stocks  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  swine, 
poultry,  &c.  The  lands  upon  the  banks  of  this  river  [52] 
are  extremely  fertile,  and  they  doubly  repay  the  husband- 
man for  all  the  labour  and  toil  he  bestows  upon  them. 
This  town  is  directly  opposite  St.  Genevieve  in  Missouri, 
and  is  a  place  of  no  small  commercial  importance.  Twelve 
miles  to  the  west  of  this,  stands  another  French  village  by 
the  name  of  Prairie-de-Rogue ;  this  likewise  appears  to  be 
an  ancient  town,  and  fast  falling  to  decay.  I  found  in  this 
place  but  very  few  people,  who  could  speak  with  any  degree 
of  facility,  the  English  language.  I  became  acquainted 
however,  with  Mr.  Lamoil,  who  had  received  his  education 
in  France,  but  had  lived  in  this  country  for  many  years,  who 
could  speak  English  with  some  degree  of  facility;  he  was  the 
only  person,  who  appeared  to  have  any  just  idea  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  improvement.  He  had  a  daughter  who  had 
been  sent  abroad  and  received  an  English  education.  She 
could  speak  the  English  language  with  much  ease ;  her  mind 
was  highly  refined,  and  her  manners  greatly  improved. 
This  place  contains  about  one  hundred  houses.  The  men 
here  appear  to  know  hardly  any  thing  about  agriculture, 
but  follow,  for  a  living,  hunting  and  fishing.     They  have 
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one  Cathedral,  or  place  of  public  worship;  their  religion  is 
the  Roman  Catholic.  As  they  have  obtained  a  grant  from 
Congress,  securing  to  them  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square, 
and  their  living  so  [53]  retired  among  themselves,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  very  soon  be  brought  out  of  that  indolence 
and  superstition,  to  which,  at  present,  they  are  so  rigidly 
attached. 

Cahokia  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  St.  Clair's  county,  and 
is  nearly  opposite  St.  Louis,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
state  of  Missouri.  It  contains  nearly  200  houses,  and  has 
a  post  office,  Roman  chapel,  &c.  It  is  35  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  about  one  mile  distant  from  the 
Mississippi  on  a  small  stream  putting  into  it.  Wilkinsville, 
L'Aigle,  and  Edwardsville  are  situated  on  the  Ohio  river." 
The  French  were  the  founders  of  this  place  about  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  they  now  comprise  the  principal  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  land  in  this  vicinity  is  said  to  be  very 
rich,  and  the  climate  healthy;  the  inhabitants,  if  not  as 
polished,  they  are  at  least  as  moral  and  religious  as  any  other 
class  of  people.  Here  are  a  number  of  miUs,  and  the  settle- 
ments are  flourishing. 

The  minerals  of  this  country  are  not  very  extensive,  but 
copperas  and  lead  are  found  in  several  places;  stone  coal  is 
abundant,  and  there  are  found  some  beds  of  white  clay,  of 
which  a  beautiful  ware  is  made  for  the  use  of  families.  The 
most  common  stone  here  is  lime  stone.  And  at  the  U. 
States  Saline,  or  salt  works,  there  are  made  annually  between 
4  and  500,000  [54]  bushels  of  salt,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  that  very  useful  and  neces- 
sary article. 

**  This  sentence  appears  to  be  an  interpolation;  what  follows  refers  to  Cahokia. 
That  old  French  town  was  no  longer  St.  Clair's  county  seat;  the  county  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  BelleviUe  in  1814.  For  Edwardsville,  seat  of  Madison 
County,  on  Cahokia  Creek  (not  the  Ohio),  see  our  volume  ix,  p.  186,  note  92. 
The  other  two  places  mentioned  have  not  been  identified. —  Ed. 
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The  prevailing  timber  of  Illinois  is  oak,  and  of  this  all  the 
different  kinds  are  common  throughout  the  state.  The  bot- 
tom lands  are  timbered  with  black  walnut,  honey  locust, 
pawpaw,  beech,  maple,  and  buckeye.  It  was  not  until 
within  a  few  years,  that  this  last  mentioned  wood  was  con- 
sidered of  any  use,  except  for  fuel,  but  latterly,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  it  is  the  best  kind  of  wood  for  the  manu- 
facture of  baskets,  and  even  hats  of  a  superior  quality  for 
summer  use,  have  been  made  of  it.  The  mulberry  and 
plum  tree  are  both  common  in  Illinois. —  Beech,  maple, 
elm  and  bass-wood  are  common  in  all  parts,  with  some  others 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  my  letters  from  Indiana.  White 
pine  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  head  branches  of  the 
Illinois  river. 

The  roads  to  Illinois  are  at  present  fn  a  very  bad  state, 
and  it  is  probable  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  are  made 
much  better.  There  are  two  roads  leading  from  Ohio  to 
Kaskaskia,  and  one  from  Vincennes.  They  are  not  very 
good,  and  travellers  have  to  lie  in  the  woods  one  or  two 
nights.  There  are  pretty  good  roads  from  one  village  to 
another  along  the  Mississippi.  The  scattering  settlements 
have  roads  that  answer  very  well  for  horsemen  and 
packers. 

[55]  There  are  about  three  millions  of  acres  of  military 
bounty  lands  in  this  state. —  They  lie  on  the  north  of  the 
Illinois  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi.  These  lands  are 
said  to  be  of  a  fine  rich  soil,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  much 
explored;  they  were  surveyed  by  order  of  Government  in 
1 8 18  —  but  vegetation  was  so  luxuriant  that  but  little  pro- 
gress could  be  made  in  surveying  them  during  the  summer 
season.  There  are  upwards  of  sixteen  millions  of  acres  in 
the  state  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished. 

It  is  supposed  the  Illinois,  at  no  very  remote  period,  will 
form  the  most  important  channel  of  communication  between 
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the  northern  and  southern  states.  Its  placid  and  gentle  cur- 
rent, the  ease  with  which  a  canal  may  be  made  connecting  it 
with  lake  Michigan,  and  the  easy  navigation  of  the  lakes, 
all  contribute  in  a  most  forcible  and  convincing  manner  to 
establish  this  opinion.*^ 

MISSOURI 

Opposite  the  American  bottom  land,  in  41°  and  43'  north 
latitude,  the  Missouri  ushers  in  its  rapid  current  and  mingles 
with  the  Mississippi,  after  running  a  distance  from  its  head 
of  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles. ^^  Its  water  is  remark- 
able for  its  white  milky  colour.  This  river  was  [56]  explored 
in  1804-5  ^i^d  6  W  Capts.  Lewis  and  Clark,  under  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President  of  the  United 
States. —  They  ascended  it  to  its  source,  then  crossed  the 
stony  mountains,  and  struck  the  head  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  and  descended  that  to  the  western  or  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  whole  distance  across  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
to  where  the  Columbia  empties  into  the  Ocean  was  computed 
by  them  to  be  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles. *^ 

The  Missouri  river  has  some  handsome  villages  built 
already  two  hundred  miles  up  it:  and  likewise  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Osage  river,  which  empties  into  the  Missouri  from  the 
south  west,  four  hundred  miles  up,  was  surveyed  and  laid 
out,  in  1 81 8,  a  new  town,  under  the  inspection  of  William 

*'  For  the  Illinois  military  grant,  and  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal,  see  our 
volume  ix,  pp.  i86,  187,  notes  93,  94. —  Ed. 

**  American  Bottom  was  the  name  given  to  the  stretch  of  Illinois  territory 
from  Kaskaskia  to  Alton.  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  a  party  of  settlers  from 
Maryland,  led  by  James  Moore,  who  were  the  first  American  emigrants  to  this 
French  Canadian  region  (1781).  The  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
is  here  incorrectly  given;  it  should  be  38°  48'  40". —  Ed. 

*'  Consult  Thwaites,  Original  Journals  0}  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  (New 
York,  1904,  1905),  vi,  p.  74,  wherein  Clark  estimates  the  distance  by  the  best 
route  at  3,555  miles. —  Ed. 
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Rector,  surveyor  general,  which  in  point  of  situation,  pos- 
sesses great  advantages.^" 

Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  a  state,  in  182 1. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  are  now  labouring 
hard  to  get  a  military  post  established  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Stone  river,  (a  branch  of  the  Missouri,  several  hun- 
dred miles  up  it,)  and  should  this  be  accomplished,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  means  of  giving  protection  to  the  frontier  set- 
tlements, and  of  commanding  the  valuable  fur  trade  which 
has  so  long  been  monopolized  by  England.^*  The  [57]  profits 
that  will  accrue  to  government  from  the  immense  quantity 
of  fur  and  peltry  obtained  from  the  numerous  tribes,  scattered 
over  a  vast  region  of  country,  must  be  beyond  our  present 
calculation. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  twenty  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  stands  the  populous  town  of  St.  Louis. 
—  For  its  beauty  in  point  of  location  and  healthfulness,  it 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  place  in  the  world,  and 
may  justly  be  called  ''the  great  city  of  the  west."  At  this 
place  they  have  five  large  elegant  new  brick  meeting-houses 
for  public  worship,  comprising  the  different  denominations.^^ 

From  St.  Louis,  across  to  the  river  Arkansas,  it  is  some 
where  between  three  and  four  hundred  miles;  and  four  or 
five  hundred  miles  more  from  that  to  the  Red  River.  These 
rivers  have  some  small  settlements  on  them,  a  considerable 
distance  up;  they  run  a  southeast  course,  and  empty  into  the 
Mississippi,  which  appears  to  be  the  grand  reservoir  of  the 
whole. 

*"  James's  Long's  Expedition,  in  our  volume  xiv,  p.  144,  notes  this  town,  which 
did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  its  founder.  William  V.  Rector  lived  in  Old 
Franklin  as  late  as  1823. —  Ed. 

"  Referring  to  Long's  Expedition;  see  preface  to  our  volume  xiv. —  Ed. 

^'  For  a  brief  sketch  of  the  founding  of  St.  Louis,  see  A.  Michaux's  Travels, 
in  our  volume  iii,  pp.  71,  72,  note  138. —  Ed. 
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Many  other  streams  run  through  this  country  which  lies 
west  of  the  Mississippi;  the  first  as  you  ascend,  is  White 
River,  on  which  is  some  very  excellent  land ;"  but  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  land  lying  through  here,  which  is  now  com- 
prised in  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  is  but  indifferent,  pos- 
sessing a  flint-stone,  gravelly  soil;  but  it  possesses  [58]  the 
advantages  of  many  fine  mill  seats,  and  pine  timber  that 
grows  on  the  ridges.  Some  distance  below  comes  in  the 
St.  Francois,  which  has  some  small  settlements  upon  it; 
and  then  still  farther  down  comes  in  the  Arkansas :  the  Red 
River  comes  in  below  Natches:  besides  these,  is  the  Ouiua- 
ghitia,  running  through  the  same  country." 

This  large  extent  of  territory,  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi 
is  comprised  in  the  cession  made  us  by  France,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  was  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Louisiana.  It  is  now  subdivided  into  the 
states  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Red  River 
territories. 

The  river  bank  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  Missouri  side  is 
high,  and  admits  of  good  settlements,  of  which  there  are  a 
number.  St.  Genevieve,  in  particular,  is  a  fine  flourishing 
town.  Here,  back  of  the  river,  lead  ore  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  which  has  become  a  traffic  of  great  profit  to  the 
inhabitants. —  But  after  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with 
this  queen  of  rivers,  the  banks  overflow  for  some  miles  back; 
hence,  what  gives  it  the  appearance,  to  many  travellers, 
when  descending  the  river,  of  its  being  a  swamp.  It  is  cov- 
ered over  all  along  with  a  most  valuable  timber,  the  Magnolia 
in  particular,  an  exceUent  kind  for  house  building,  although 

"  Ogden  means  to  say,  the  first  river  as  one  ascends  from  the  Arkansas.  For 
the  settlement  of  White  River,  see  Cuming's  Tour,  in  our  volimie  iv,  pp.  298, 
299. —  Ed. 

'^  This  is  doubtless  Washita  River,  for  which  see  our  volimie  xvi,  note  66.  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Natchez  is  found  in  F.  A.  Michaux's  Travels,  our 
volimie  iii,  p.  254,  note  53. —  Ed. 
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but  little  made  [59]  use  of  as  yet  by  the  wretched  inhab- 
itants that  have  squatted  here  along  side  of  the  marshes, 
except  what  they  cut  in  violation  of  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment, which  they  raft  down  to  Natches  and  New-Orleans. 
The  timber  itself  is  considered  worth  as  much  as  our  govern- 
ment paid  for  the  whole  country.  There  is  no  land  office, 
as  yet  opened  here,  and  the  inhabitants  live  on  the  public 
land.  Some  of  them  have  large  herds  of  cattle,  which  keep 
fat  the  year  round  on  the  large  range  of  cane  brakes,  which 
they  kill  and  sell  to  the  boatmen  on  the  river.  These  people 
that  here  tarry,  are  the  most  of  them,  out  casts  and  outlaws 
from  society;  men  that  have  ran  from  other  parts  to  escape 
justice:  and  they  live  an  indolent  life;  but  about  in  many 
places,  emigrants  are  coming  in,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will 
present  a  scene  of  industry  and  enterprise. 

[60]  LETTER  VII 

After  being   sometime   in  Illinois,  I  entered  Indiana. 

This  state  lies  on  the  Ohio  river,  between  the  Great 
Miami  and  the  Wabash.  On  the  east  is  the  state  of  Ohio; 
on  the  west  Illinois;  and  on  the  northwest  Michigan.  The 
form  of  Indiana  is  that  of  an  oblong.  The  sinuosities  of  the 
river  render  the  boundaries  of  this  state,  on  the  south,  very 
uneven.    Its  length  is  about  270  miles,  and  its  breadth  130. 

The  soil,  climate,  face  of  the  country,  and  productions 
of  this  state  resemble  those  of  Ohio.  Salt  springs,  coal  pits, 
lime,  freestone,  and  valuable  clays  of  various  kinds,  abound 
in  Indiana;  and  on  the  Wabash,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  silver 
mine. 

The  salt  springs  of  the  west,  generally  produce  a  bushel 
of  salt  from  about  one  hundred  gallons  of  the  water.  This 
water  is  frequently  obtained  by  boring,  from  sixty  to  four 
hundred  feet  through  a  solid  rock.  There  is  in  this  state, 
springs  of  salt  petre ;  and  likewise  very  valuable  salt  springs. 
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which  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  which  are  very  profit- 
ably managed  by  the  government. 

[61]  This  state  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  navigable  streams 
as  the  state  of  Ohio,  but  it  is  nevertheless,  well  watered. 
The  Wabash  is  the  most  important  river  in  this  state.  It 
rises  in  the  north  east  part  of  the  state  and  runs  in  a  south 
west  direction  across  it,  forming  its  western  boundary  for  240 
miles  from  the  Ohio  river.  Its  length  is  about  500  miles.  Its 
width  from  40  to  70  rods.  It  overflows  its  banks  in  high 
water,  but  the  floods  do  not  last  long  and  do  but  little  dam- 
age. It  has  several  rapids  between  its  mouth  and  Vin- 
cennes,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  boats  from  ascending  it. 
From  Vincennes  to  Ouitanon  200  miles,  the  current  is  very 
gentle.  Above  Ouitanon  it  is  navigable  for  flat  bottom 
boats  till  within  eight  miles  of  fort  Wayne,  at  the  head  of  the 
Maumee.^^  Its  tributaries  from  the  east,  are  Petoka,  White, 
Deche,  Little,  St.  Marie,  Rocky,  Petite,  and  Calumet  rivers? 
and  Massasinway,  which  heads  in  Dark  County,  Ohio.  On 
the  northwest  side,  it  receives,  beginning  at  the  head.  Eel 
River,  Richard's  Creek,  Rock  River,  Tippacanoe,^^  Pine 
and  [62]  Redwood  Creeks,  Rejoicing,  Little  Vermillion, 
Duchat,  and  Brouette  Rivers.  White  river  is  a  fine  stream 
of  pure  water,  irrigating  several  counties  on  the  eastern  side 

^  For  the  early  history  of  these  Indiana  sites,  see  Croghan's  Journals,  in  our 
volume  i,  pp.  117,  118,  note  85;  pp.  122,  123,  note  87;  p.  141,  note  113. —  Ed. 

^  It  is  well  known  that,  in  181 1,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  this  river,  between 
the  Americans  and  Indians. .  Our  troops,  headed  by  Gen.  Harrison,  penetrated 
through  a  dreary  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  town  of  the  Prophet, 
who,  together  with  Tecumseh,  a  brother  of  his,  had  been  endeavoring  to  excite, 
in  several  tribes  of  Indians,  hostile  feelings  towards  the  United  States.  The 
troops  of  Harrison  were,  during  their  march,  surrounded,  and  menaced  by  many 
hostile  tribes.  After  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination  they  encamped 
for  the  night.  A  little  before  day-light  in  the  morning  a  furious  onset  was  made 
by  the  Indians,  and  a  bloody  contest  ensued.  Before  our  troops  could  form, 
there  were  engagements,  man  to  man,  in  the  tents.  The  tawny  Indian  and  the 
hale  soldier  grappled  for  the  mastery.  The  result  of  this  engagement  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment. —  Ogden. 
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of  the  state,  and  uniting  with  the  Big  Miami,  eight  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Tanner's,  Loughery's,  Indian,  and  Wyan- 
dot Creeks,  and  Big  and  Little  Blue,  and  Anderson's 
rivers,  water  the  south  part,  and  fall  into  the  Ohio  in  the 
order  named  as  you  proceed  west." 

The  northern  part  of  the  state  is  watered  by  the  two  St. 
Joseph's  and  their  branches,  and  by  the  heads  of  the  Rivers 
Raisin  of  Lake  Erie,  Black  river,  Chemin,  Big  and  Little 
Kenomic  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  head  branches  of  the 
Illinois.  White  river  is  a  large  and  important  stream,  run- 
ning in  a  southwest  direction  nearly  across  the  south  end  of 
the  state. ^^  The  lands  on  this  river  are  j&ne,  and,  in  general, 
better  watered  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  state.  Scarcely 
a  lot  can  be  [63]  found  without  springs,  and  small  streams 
running  through  it. 

A  range  of  hills,  called  the  Knobs,  extends  from  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  nearly  in  a  southwest  direction, 
which,  in  many  places,  produces  a  broken  and  uneven  sur- 
face. North  of  these  hiUs  lie  the  flat  woods,  seventy  miles 
wide,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  Ouitanon  country.  Border- 
ing all  the  principal  streams,  except  the  Ohio,  there  are 
strips  of  bottom  or  prairie  land,  both  together  are  from  four 
to  six  miles  wide.  Between  the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan 
the  country  is  mostly  campaigns,  abounding,  alternately, 
with  wood  land,  prairies,  lakes,  and  swamps. 

*^  Ogden  appears  to  have  consulted  E.  Dana's  Geographical  Sketches  for  the 
list  of  these  rivers.  Consult  also,  Woods's  English  Prairie,  volume  x  of  our  series, 
p.  269,  note  70,  for  the  identification  of  a  few  of  these  streams.  White  River  is 
that  tributary  of  the  Great  Miami  now  known  as  White  Water  River. —  Ed. 

'*  For  the  French  fort  which  gave  its  name  to  St.  Joseph  River  of  Michigan, 
see  Croghan's  Journals,  in  our  volume  i,  p.  117,  note  85.  St.  Joseph's  River,  in 
Indiana,  is  the  northern  fork  of  the  Wabash.  The  geography  of  the  northern 
region  was  then  but  little  known.  Neither  Raisin  River,  of  Lake  Erie,  nor  Black 
River,  of  Lake  Michigan,  enters  Indiana.  Chemin  is  the  present  Trail  Creek, 
entering  Lake  Michigan  at  Michigan  City.  By  Big  and  Little  Kenomic,  Ogden 
intends  the  two  Calmnets.  White  is  the  largest  river  of  central  Indiana,  tributary 
of  the  Wabash,  which  it  enters  below  Vincennes. —  Ed. 
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The  savannas  or  prairies  here,  are  very  large,  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  covered  with  grass  of  a  luxuri- 
ant growth.  There  are  two  kinds  of  prairies,  bottom  and 
upland.  The  bottom  prairies  are  alluvian  flats  without 
timber.  The  upland  prairies,  which  are  far  the  most  nu- 
merous and  extensive,  are  from  50  to  150  feet  higher  than 
bottom  prairies,  and  frequently  of  uneven  or  ridgy  surface. 
Both  kinds  are  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  richly  repay 
the  husbandman  for  the  care  and  labor  he  bestows  upon 
them. 

There  are  not  more,  at  present,  than  eighteen  counties 
organized  in  this  state,  and  these  lie  mostly  in  the  south  part 
of  it;  the  north  part  being  yet  a  wilderness,  inhabited  only 
by  the  native  Indians. 

[64]  The  county  of  Dearborn  lies  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  state,  adjoining  that  of  Ohio,  and  the  river  which 
bears  its  name.  Its  villages  are  Lawrenceburgh,  Edinburgh 
and  Rising-Sun.'®  North  of  Dearborn  lies  Franklin,  and 
north  of  Franklin  is  Wayne  county.  These  three  are  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  villages  of  Franklin 
county  are  Brookville  and  Harrison.  It  is  a  very  populous 
county,  possessing  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  and  has  been  es- 
tablished about  eight  years.  Oats  and  corn  sell  in  this  county 
at  25  cents  per  bushel;  rye  40,  and  wheat  75;  beef  3  cents 
per  pound ;  pork  4.  Some  of  the  other  counties  are  Switzer- 
land, county  town  Vevay;  Jefferson,  county  town  Madison; 
Clark,  county  town  Charleston,  besides  it  has  Jeffersonville 
at  the  head  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  Clarksville  and  New- 
Albany,  a  little  below  the  falls;  Harrison,  county  town  and 
seat  of  the  state  government  for  eight  years,  Corydon.'** 

"  For  these  towns,  consult  Nuttall's  Journal,  volvime  xiii  of  our  series,  p.  62, 
notes  36,  37. —  Ed. 

•"  For  certain  of  these  towns,  see  Flint's  Letters,  in  our  volume  ix,  notes  80, 
128, 134, 136.—  Ed. 
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Posey  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Wabash  and  Ohio."  Posey 
has  extensive  prairies,  but  subject  in  many  places  to  inunda- 
tion, both  from  the  Wabash  and  Ohio,  for  the  Ohio  sets 
back  the  current  of  the  Wabash,  and  inundates  it  for  6  or 
7  miles  in  high  floods.  Salem  is  the  county  town  of  Wash- 
ington, 23  miles  from  Jeffersonville,  on  the  Vincennes 
road. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  settlements  are  on  the  borders 
of  the  state  only,  but  [65]  they  are  spreading  very  rapidly, 
and  rather  more  so  in  the  western  parts,  on  account  of  the 
new  purchase  from  the  Indians,  and  the  greater  abundance 
of  prairies.  This  new  purchase  contains  upwards  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  described  by  those  who  surveyed 
it,  and  by  others  who  have  traversed  it,  in  various  parts,  to 
be  fine  land.  The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  fort  Harrison  are 
said  to  be  most  beautifully  situated,  of  the  best  quality,  and 
sell  high,  as  it  is  supposed  this  will  be  the  site  of  a  new  county. 
Fort  Harrison  is  on  the  Wabash,  120  miles  by  water,  and 
sixty-five  by  land  above  Vincennes.  It  is  garrisoned  by 
150  riflemen,  under  the  command  of  Major  Morgan. ^^ 
There  are  four  or  five  families  who  have  lived  here  for  many 
years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort;  and  their  crops  have  been 
abundant,  and  they  have  even  accumulated  a  mass  of  prop- 

'*  Named  for  General  Thomas  Posey,  last  territorial  governor  of  Indiana. 
Bom  in  Virginia  (1750),  he  was  at  the  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant  (1774),  and  served 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  the  Indian  campaign  of  1793-95,  he  was 
one  of  Wayne's  trusted  lieutenants.  Later  settling  in  Kentucky,  he  was  acting 
lieutenant-governor  (1805-06)  of  that  state.  Removing  to  Louisiana,  he  was 
appointed  United  States  senator  therefrom,  but  afterwards  settled  in  Indiana 
(1813-16).  After  the  admission  of  that  state.  General  Posey  was  chosen  Indian 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Shawneetown,  where  he  died  in  1818. —  Ed. 

^  For  the  Indian  purchase  mentioned,  consult  Flint's  Letters,  in  our  volume 
ix,  p.  185,  note  90.  Fort  Harrison  is  described  in  Woods's  £K^/j5fe  Prairie,  out 
volume  X,  p.  268,  note  69.  Major  Willoughby  Morgan  enlisted  in  Virginia,  served 
throughout  the  War  of  1812-15,  and  at  its  close  was  retained  as  captain  of  a  regular 
rifle  regiment.  In  181 7  he  was  promoted  to  a  majoralty,  and  served  continu- 
ously in  the  army  until  his  death,  April  4,  1832. —  Ed. 
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erty  although  they  are  not  legally  possessed  of  a  foot  of 
ground  on  earth.  The  tide  of  emigration  is  at  present 
toward  this  place,  and  the  Illinois  country.  Prairies  are 
numerous  here  and  of  different  sizes  from  half  to  five  miles 
wide,  and  of  very  different  lengths.  The  timber  about  them 
is  principally  oak,  which,  for  buildings,  rails,  and  shingles, 
.  is  the  best  in  the  world.  There  is  but  one  existing  difficulty 
as  to  settling  in  this  country,  that  is,  these  prairies  are  [66] 
destitute  of  water,  although  it  can  be  obtained  sometimes 
by  digging.  The  productions  of  this  state,  as  before  ob- 
served, are  similar  to  those  of  Ohio.  An  acre  of  good  land 
here,  well  cultivated,  will  produce  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  where  not  one  half  the  labor  is  ex- 
pended that  there  is  in  the  New-England  States,  where 
forty  or  fifty  is  commonly  produced.  Wheat  here  is  not  so 
plump  and  full  as  in  the  state  of  New- York,  but  it  yields 
68  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  never  gets  smutty  or  winter 
kiUed. 

The  winters  in  Indiana  are  mild.  There  are  generally 
three  or  four  weeks  of  cold  freezing  weather.  Snow  some- 
times falls  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  depth,  and  the  Wabash 
has  been  crossed  with  safety,  on  the  ice.  About  the  middle 
of  February  the  winter  breaks  up,  and  the  peach  trees  are 
in  bloom  by  the  first  of  March,  and  by  the  loth  of  April  the 
woods  are  clad  in  green.  The  summers  are  not  so  exces- 
sively warm  as  they  are  in  New-England,  and  there  is  more 
of  an  evenness  of  temperature,  it  being  situated  where  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  scarcely  ever  felt.  The  climate 
admits  the  reed  cane,  cotton,  indigo,  the  sweet  potatoe  and 
grape  vine  to  flourish,  particularly  in  the  south  part  of  the 
state. 

The  town  of  Vincennes  (formerly  called  St.  Vincennes) 
stands  on  the  east  bank  of  [67]  the  Wabash,  about  two  hun- 
dred miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  from  its  mouth,  and 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  from  Jeffersonville  at  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio.  It  has  been  settled  for  about  a  century,  and  con- 
tains 120  dwelling-houses,  a  bank,  printing  office,  jail,  acad- 
emy, church,  steam  mill,  &c.  The  houses  are  mostly  small 
and  scattering,  with  high  and  strong  picketed  gardens,  to 
prevent  thefts  from  the  nocturnal  depredations  of  the 
Indians.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  and  as  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  country  promises  to  become  an  important  place,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.®' 

Brookville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Franklin  county,  is 
situated  in  the  forks  of  Whitewater,  about  42  miles,  north 
by  west  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  pleasantly  and  advantageously 
situated  for  trade,  manufacturing  and  agriculture.  White- 
water is  one  of  the  finest  streams  in  the  state.  Its  forks 
from  their  junction  to  their  sources  abound  with  excellent 
seats  for  miUs  and  other  machinery. 

They  have  fine  bottoms,  bounded  by  small  hills,  above 
which  is  a  level  rich  country,  timbered  with  beech,  maple, 
oak,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  buckeye,  &c.  These  lands 
produce  wheat,  weighing  from  65  to  68  lbs.  per  bushel,  and 
corn,  rye,  oats,  &c.  in  as  great  abundance  as  in  any  [68] 
part  of  the  world,  and  tobacco  equal  to  any  in  Virginia  or 
Kentucky. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Brookville  contained  but  10  or  12 
houses;  but  now  (1821)  it  has  102  buildings,  exclusive  of 
shops,  stables,  and  out-houses,  the  greater  number  of  which 
have  been  built  during  the  two  last  seasons.  These  build- 
ings are  framed,  and  a  great  number  of  them  are  handsome- 
ly painted. 

Just  above  Vincennes  is  fort  Knox,  and  a  little  above  the 
latter  are  situated  the  Watenans.     The  Pootowatomies  are 


•^  For  the  early  history  of  Vincennes,  see  Croghan's  Journals,  in  volume  i  of 
this  series,  p.  141,  note  113. —  Ed. 
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settled  not  far  from  the  southerly  end  of  Lake  Michigan." 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  Indians  of  North- America, 
especially  those  who  reside  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  are  continually  changing  their  places  of  resi- 
dence ;  that  they  divide  their  tribes  into  many  small  societies, 
and  each  of  these  occupy  one  village. —  These  societies,  al- 
though of  the  same  tribe,  frequently  acquire  a  new  name. 

Hence,  arise,  in  part,  the  almost  innumerable  number  of 
names,  which  suggest  the  idea  of  new  tribes.  Different 
names  too,  are  sometimes  given  to  the  same  tribe  or  society. 
But  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  west  are  still  very  numerous. 
It  has  been  supposed,  by  many,  that  our  government  is  too 
much  desirous  of  purchasing  Indian  lands  upon  a  fair  price. 
As  to  this  particular  I  can  only  say,  that  many  tracts  [69] 
which  are  sold,  are  not  worth  a  farthing  to  their  occupants, 
in  as  much  as  they  have  ceased  to  be  good  hunting  grounds, 
and  as  the  owners  are  about  to  abandon  them. 

Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash  some  of  the  Kicka- 
poos  are  settled;  and  here  too,  the  Shawnees  have  some  of 
their  hunting  grounds.^'  This  last  idea  suggests  the  idea 
of  Zoology.  There  is  perhaps  no  topic  in  nature  more 
interesting  than  this.  The  great  variety  of  species  which 
this  genus  presents,  and  the  dispositions  peculiar  to  each, 
render  this  subject  an  inexhaustible  source  of  instruction 
and  amusement.  From  the  animal  world,  man  may  derive 
important  lessons  in  relation  to  industry,  economy,  and 
perseverance.  Indeed,  here  are  displayed  all  the  passions 
and  affections  incident  to  human  nature ;  —  all  that  is  ex- 
alted, and  all  that  is  mean ;  —  the  generous  courage  of  the 
lion,  the  selfish  cunning  of  the  fox,  the  ferocity  of  the  bull-dog, 

"  For  a  sketch  of  Fort  Knox,  consult  Evans's  Tour,  in  our  voliime  viii,  p.  285, 
note  130.  The  Ouiatanon  (Watenans)  and  Potawatomi  Indians  are  treated  in 
Croghan's  Journals,  in  our  volume  i,  pp.  115,  117,  notes  84,  85. —  Ed. 

*  For  these  Indian  tribes,  consult  Croghan's  Journals,  volume  i  of  our  series, 
notes  108,  III. —  Ed. 
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and  the  fawning  of  the  Spaniel.  Here  is  a  fund  of  simile 
illustrative  of  dispositions,  manners,  and  morals,  which  are 
exceedingly  forcible. 

The  relations  of  this  subject  are  too  numerous  for  in- 
cidental remark.  Unless  the  whole  of  it  is  embraced,  one 
hardly  knows  where  to  begin,  or  where  to  leave  ofiF. —  That 
part  of  natural  philosophy,  which  relates  to  the  natural  and 
vegetable  worlds,  [70]  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  moral 
nature.  The  whole  creation  presents  to  the  human  mind 
the  most  engaging  subjects  of  contemplation ;  —  subjects 
which  speak  to  his  heart,  and  eloquently  persuade  him  to 
love  and  adore  his  Heavenly  Father.  The  Scriptures  de- 
rive from  this  source  moral  and  religious  illustrations,  which 
are  truly  impressive:  in  the  80th  Psalm  the  Deity  speaks  of 
his  chosen  people  under  the  similitude  of  a  vine  brought  out 
of  Egypt;  and  on  account  of  transgression,  ''the  boar  out 
of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  fields 
doth  devour  it." — David,  in  representing  the  happiness, 
security,  and  comfort  of  a  christian  spirit,  exclaims,  the  spar- 
row has  found  a  house  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself ;  — 
even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts !  And  in  speaking  of  the 
universal  care  of  Providence,  he  says,  He  giveth  to  the  beasts 
food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry.  Jeremiah  too  in 
censuring  the  Jews  for  their  insensibility  and  impenitence, 
declares,  yea,  the  stork  in  the  Heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times;  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  ob- 
serve the  time  of  their  coming:  but  my  people  know  not  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord. —  Lastly,  how  supremely  interesting 
in  view  of  the  innocence  of  the  lamb,  is  the  exclamation, 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world!"  The  [71]  author  of  the  scriptures  is,  indeed, 
the  great  God  of  nature;  and  in  his  work,  he  has  employed 
that  wonderful  pencil,  with  which  he  has  garnished  the 
Heavens. 
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The  Opossum  of  Indiana  is  said  to  possess  peculiar  qual- 
ities. This  animal  has  ever  excited  the  attention  of  natural- 
ists, by  its  extraordinary  means  of  cherishing  and  securing 
its  young.  Under  the  belly  of  the  Opossum  is  a  bag,  com- 
posed of  a  thick  skin  completely  covered  with  soft  fur,  and 
this  skin  fully  covers  the  animal's  teats.  In  this  bag  the 
young  of  the  Opossum  lie;  and,  in  a  time  of  danger,  the 
parent  closes  this  bag;  the  young  hang  upon  her  teats,  and 
in  this  situation  she  endeavours  to  escape  from  her  pursuers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Opossum,  at  its  birth,  is  remark- 
ably small;  but  the  account  which  I  received  from  an  intel- 
ligent farmer,  of  Indiana,  in  relation  to  this  particular,  is 
almost  incredible.  This  account  however,  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported, analogically  by  the  testimony  of  naturalists.  The 
young  of  the  Marmose,  a  species  of  the  Opossum,  is,  when 
first  born,  not  larger  than  a  bean.  This  animal  has  two 
longitudinal  folds  of  skin,  in  which  her  young  are  comfort- 
ably kept  until  they  acquire  strength  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Two  peculiarities  of  the  Opossum  are  its  dread  of  water, 
and  indifference  to  fire.  [72]  It  is  said  that  this  animal, 
upon  being  slightly  stricken,  pretends  to  be  dead ;  and  con- 
tinues to  appear  so  even  when  its  paws  are  burning  off;  but 
when  put  into  water  it  immediately  becomes  alarmed,  and 
struggles  to  save  itself.  Naturalists  say  that  this  animal 
subsists  principally  upon  birds. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  observed  as  to  the  produc- 
tions of  this  state,  the  following  brief  essay  towards  a  floral 
calendar  is  here  introduced.  It  will,  however,  be  found  to 
fall  far  short  of  a  display  of  the  annual  progress  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  in  this  quarter;  and  is  only  expected  to  im- 
part some  general  information  on  this  subject.  Most  of  the 
dates  are  the  mean  terms  of  several  years'  observation  of  a 
practical  farmer  of  this  state.    These  observations  were 
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made  on  plants  growing  on  the  declivity  of  hills,  where  the 
development  of  vegetation  is  four  or  five  days  earlier,  than 
is  usual  on  level  ground. 

FLORAL  CALENDAR 


March   5. 

Commons  become  green. 

6. 

Buds  of  the  water  maple  beginning  to  open. 

— 

Lilach. 

7- 

Weeping-willow. 

8. 

Gooseberry. 

12. 

Honey-suckle. 

26. 

Peach  tree. 

[73]       - 

Radishes,  peas  and  tongue  grass  planted  in  the 

open  air. 

April  8. 

Peach  trees  in  full  flower. 

— 

Buds  of  the  Privet  beginning  to  open. 

15- 

Cherry  tree. 

— 

Red  Currents  beginning  to  flower. 

18. 

Buds  of  the  flowering  locusts  beginning  to  open. 

— 

Lilach  in  full  flower. 

26. 

Apple  tree. 

24. 

Daywood. 

May  9. 

Flowering  locust  in  full  bloom. 

12. 

Indian  corn  planted. 

— 

Honeysuckle  beginning  to  flower. 

June  4. 

Cherries  beginning  to  ripen. 

— 

Raspberries. 

6. 

Strawberries. 

— 

Red  Currents. 

24. 

Hay  Harvest. 

July  4- 

Rye  harvest  begun. 

10. 

Wheat. 

12. 

Blackberries  ripe. 

15- 

Unripe  Indian  corn  for  boiling. 
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July  18.     Indian  corn  generally  in  flower. 
21.     Oat  harvest. 
August  4.     Peaches  ripe. 
Sept.  20.     Forest  becoming  variegated. 

Oct.  25.     Indian  corn  gathered. 
30.    Woods  leafless. 

[74]  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  to  these  average 
dates,  a  few  of  the  extremes  from  which  they  are  deduced. 
So  different  in  successive  years,  and  so  irregular  in  the  same, 
are  the  approaches  of  spring,  that  in  the  periods  at  which 
similar  phenomenon  occur,  there  is  often  a  difference  of 
more  than  a  month.  Thus,  for  example,  in  1806,  the  weep- 
ing willow  unfolded  its  leaves  about  the  20th  of  February,  and 
in  1808  by  the  ist  of  March;  but  in  181 3,  that  operation 
was  deferred  to  the  14th  of  March,  and  in  181 7  to  the  6th 
of  April.  In  the  seasons  at  which  gardens  are  made,  and 
the  Indian  corn  planted,  there  is  an  equal  diversity.  The 
latter,  in  the  same  situation,  is  planted  in  successive  years, 
from  the  25th  of  April  to  the  ist  of  June. 

[75]  LETTER  VIII.    OHIO 

This  much  talked  of  state,  but  partially  understood,  is 
not  as  is  generally  supposed  unlike  all  other  countries;  an 
uniform  dead  level,  intersected  by  here  and  there  a  lazy 
stagnant  stream  of  water,  with  flats  unbounded,  without  the 
appearance  of  stone,  spring,  hill  or  brook.  There  are  in 
this  as  in  aU  other  states,  all  the  different  qualities  of  land 
from  the  best  to  the  worst;  but  perhaps  a  greater  portion 
of  the  former  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  others.  From 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  along  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south  of 
the  state,  is  a  strip  fifty  miles  wide,  very  uneven,  with  high 
hills,  and  deep  vaflies;  —  the  sofl  rich  at  first,  but  grows 
thinner  as  you  proceed  west.  After  you  pass  the  Muskingum 
river,  the  hills  begin  to  subside;  but  continue  to  a  greater  or 
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less  degree  through  the  whole  state,  for  some  distance  from 
the  river.  The  flats  or  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  are  from  one  to 
two  miles  in  width.  There  are  generally  three  bottoms,  one 
rising  above  the  other.  The  prevailing  timber  on  all  the 
uplands,  [76]  back  of  the  Oak  hills  of  the  Ohio  river,  is  beech, 
sugar  maple,  elm,  and  bass-wood,  but  interspersed  with 
various  other  kinds,  such  as  the  different  kinds  of  ash,  and 
locust,  poplar,  cherry,  black  walnut,  oak,  hickory,  and  buck- 
eye. There  is  an  ample  sufficiency  of  stone  in  all  parts  of 
the  state  for  any  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  needed. 
On  Racoon  Creek,  in  Athens  county,  are  extensive  quarries 
of  stone,  from  which  burr  mill  stones  are  made,  equal  to 
the  best  English  burrs;  they  are  so  good  that  all  the  western 
states  are  supplied  with  them.  The  northwestern  part  of 
this  state  is  the  most  level,  wet  and  unhealthy.  This  part 
faces  to  the  north,  and  the  soil  is  more  cold  and  spongy. 
No  state  has  a  greater  number  of  large  navigable  rivers  than 
this;  and  very  few  are  better  watered  in  general.  Two 
thirds  of  the  state,  the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts,  are 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  purity  of  their  waters. — 
Although  there  are  steam  mills  in  several  places,  it  is  not 
because  there  are  not  a  sufficiency  of  mill  streams;  but  be- 
cause they  are  not  exactly  in  the  place  desired.  There  is 
no  county,  but  is  well  supplied  with  suitable  mill  streams, 
and  many  have  now  from  40  to  50  mills  in  operation. — 
Nearly  one  fifth  of  this  state  belongs  yet  to  the  Indians.'" 

[77]  CLIMATE  AND  DISEASES 
The  summers  here  are  warm  and  regular,  and  the  winters 
mild;  fevers  and  agues  prevail  more  or  less  during  the  sum- 

"  This  statement  is  an  error.  The  treaty  of  1817  (for  which  see  Welby's 
English  Settlements,  in  our  volume  xii,  p.  213,  note  28)  and  that  of  1818  extin- 
guished the  Indian  title  to  all  Ohio  lands  except  a  few  inconsiderable  tracts  reserved 
as  village  sites  by  the  tribesmen.  The  last  of  these  was  ceded  in  1842.  Consult 
S.  S.  Knabenshue,  "Indian  Land  Cessions  in  Ohio,"  in  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society  Publications,  xi,  pp.  249-255. —  Ed. 
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mer  season;  yet  the  country  and  climate  are  allowed,  by  the 
best  judges  to  be  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

In  this  respect,  the  state  of  Ohio  is  democratical.  Every 
free  man,  (that  is,  every  one  that  is  21  years  of  age)  if  he  has 
resided  in  the  state  one  year  and  paid  a  tax,  is  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  all  cases.  Assemblymen  are  chosen  for  one  year,  by 
the  people,  senators  for  two.  These  together  form  the  gen- 
eral assembly;  and  have  the  sole  power  of  enacting  all  the 
state  laws;  the  assent  or  signature  of  the  governor  not  being 
necessary  in  any  case  whatever.  The  Legislature  also 
elects  the  judges  for  seven  years.  The  supreme  court  con- 
sists of  four  Judges,  who  hold  a  court  once  a  year  in  each 
county.  One  President  Judge  is  elected  in  each  district,  of 
which  there  are  six  in  the  state,  and  three  associate  judges 
in  each  county;  who  hold  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  each 
county  three  times  a  year.  The  people  elect  justices  of  the 
peace  in  person,  [78]  for  three  years,  in  each  township. 
They  have  no  civil  jurisdiction  out  of  the  township  in  which 
they  are  elected.  The  people  also  elect  the  governor  for  two 
years,  who  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  Militia,  and  com- 
missions all  ofi&cers  of  the  state." 

JURISDICTION  AND  RIGHT  OF  SOIL 
From  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  Great  Britian,  she 
claimed  territorial  Jurisdiction  over  the  continent,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Conformably  to  this  as- 
sumption, were  the  charters  granted  to  her  subjects.  At  the 
treaty  of  1763,  she  relinquished  to  France  her  pretentions  to 

"  The  first  constitution  of  Ohio  (drafted  in  1802)  was  a  reaction  from  the 
disciplinary  government  of  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  territorial  governor,  who 
was  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  state  convention;  hence  the 
distrust  of  the  executive,  indicated  by  the  clause  denjdng  the  veto  power.  This 
constitution  served  until  185 1,  when  it  was  superseded  by  that  now  in  force. —  Ed. 
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the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi;  but  the  region  east  of 
that  river,  as  far  as  the  mountains,  remained  patented  to 
two  of  the  colonies.  Virginia  claimed  that  between  the 
parallels  of  36°  30'  and  41°  north:  and  Connecticut  that 
from  41°  to  42°.  In  the  treaty  of  1783,  Great  Britain 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  this  acknowledgment,  the 
Congress  of  these  United  States  were  enabled  to  exer- 
cise over  the  Northwestern  territory,  a  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  kind  which  they  exercised  over  the  original  states; — 
but  wanted  the  pre-emption  of  the  soil,  and  the  power  of 
establishing  colonial  governments.  These  were  soon  granted. 
In  1784  Virginia  resigned  to  them  her  whole  [79]  jurisdiction 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  her  title  to  the  soil  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  except  the  tract  between  the 
Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers. ^^ 

In  1786,  Connecticut  ceded  her  claim  to  the  soil  and 
jurisdiction  of  that  part  of  her  territory  which  lies  west  of  a 
meridian  line,  120  miles  distant  from  the  western  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1800  she  relinquished  her  jurisdiction 
over  the  part  which  lies  east  of  that  meridian,  but  retained 
her  claim  to  the  soil.  This  tract  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Connecticut  Reserve,  or  New  Connecticut.'^ 

It  only  remained  for  the  United  States  to  purchase  the 
soil  and  its  possession  from  the  Indians,  which,  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  territory,  was  accomplished  at 
different  periods. 

"On  the  subject  of  land  cessions,  consult  Herbert  B.  Adams,  "Maryland's 
Influence  on  Land  Cessions  to  the  United  States,"  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies,  series  iii,  no.  i.  The  portion  reserved  by  Virginia  was  known  as  the 
"Virginia  mihtary  reserve,"  being,  under  her  bounty  laws,  granted  to  her  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers.  In  1852  Virginia  released  to  the  United  States  all  the  unlocated 
lands,  which  were  in  187 1  granted  by  Congress  to  Ohio,  as  endowment  for  her 
state  university. —  Ed. 

•'  The  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve,  wherein  the  first  settlement  was  made  at  Cleveland  in  1796. —  Ed. 
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POPULATION 

The  principal  inducements  for  emigration  to  this  state,- 
(as  observed  by  Doct.  Drake,)  are,  the  fertility  of  the  soil; 
the  low  prices  of  lands,  and  entire  security  of  titles;  the  high 
price  of  labor,  and  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  For  several 
years  the  Indian  war  opposed  the  operation  of  these  induce- 
ments but  the  Greenville  treaty  of  1795,  brought  them  into 
full  effect.'"  Fortunately,  they  happened  to  attract  most 
attention,  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  which  are  at  [80] 
all  times  able  to  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants. 
In  the  northern,  especially,  where  the  means  of  subsistence 
bear  the  smallest  proportion  to  the  population,  these  ad- 
vantages have  been  fully  appreciated,  as  appears  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  New-England 
over  most  of  this  state.  The  extraordinary  emigration  from 
that  section  cannot  be  wholly  attributed  to  these  induce- 
ments, but  has  arisen  in  part  from  a  portion  of  the  north  of 
this  state  being  owned  by  Connecticut.  In  the  same  way 
the  retention,  by  Virginia,  of  her  right  to  the  soil  between 
the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  rivers,  has  been  an  additional 
motive  with  the  people  of  that  state  for  migrations  to  this. 
The  prohibition  of  slavery  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
population  of  this  state.  The  operation  of  this  cause  has 
not  been  confined  to  those  states  in  which  the  practice  of 
slavery  is  abolished,  but  has  extended  throughout  the  south, 
and  is  likely  for  many  years  to  continue  in  full  operation. 
It  has  even  turned  the  current  of  European  emigration 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  spread  it  widely  over, 
not  only  Ohio,  but  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  progress  of  increase,  in  this  state,  has  been  equally 
rapid  with  that  of  emigration.     From  the  abundance  of 

'"  For  note  on  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  see  Buttrick's  Voyages,  in  our  volume 
viii,  p.  84,  note  32;  for  a  brief  biography  of  Dr.  Drake,  see  our  voliune  xiii,  p. 
161,  note  35. —  Ed. 
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subsistence,  the  preventive  checks  to  population  do  not 
operate,  and  marriages  are  both  [81]  early  and  productive. 
Males  generally  marry  before  twenty-one,  and  females  be- 
fore seventeen.  The  positive  checks  are  neither  numerous 
nor  powerful.  The  diseases  peculiar  to  new  countries,  and 
incidental  to  those  who  change  their  climate,  have  an  effect, 
not  susceptible  of  estimation,  but  which  is  unquestionably 
considerable.  This  however,  is  the  only  cause  to  which 
much  should  be  ascribed.  From  1794  to  181 2,  there  were 
no  Indian  wars.  The  loss  of  lives,  in  the  campaigns  of  181 2 
and  181 3,  was  great,  but  is  not  susceptible  to  observation; 
nor  will  it  produce  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease. Those  who  perished  were  chiefly  young  men,  a 
portion  of  population  that  is  always  in  excess,  and  which, 
when  reduced,  is  soon  restored  by  emigration. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  increase  in  the  future  popu- 
lation of  this  state,  is  neither  within  the  power  of  the  author 
nor  the  limits  of  this  work;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  de- 
vote a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  the  leading  causes 
that  will  secure  a  rapid  augmentation  of  population  in 
Ohio. 

The  cheapness  of  land  and  the  high  price  of  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  promote  emigration  to  this  state  until  the  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  are  principally  sold  and  settled. 
The  effect  of  these  causes  will  then  be  lessened ;  but  the  gen- 
eral fertility  [82]  of  the  soil,  the  security  of  land  titles,  and 
the  prohibition  of  slavery,  as  already  enumerated,  are  in- 
ducements equally  strong  and  durable. 

The  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  region  watered 
by  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee  rivers,  will  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial operation  on  the  progress  of  population.  The  uniform 
ricliness  of  the  soil  in  that  tract;  the  facility  of  removing  to 
it  over  Lake  Erie;  its  numerous  Creeks,  Bays  and  Harbours 
on  the  north,  and  proximity  to  the  Capital  of  the  State,  on 
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the  south,  must  inevitably  effect  a  rapid  settlement.  The 
formation  of  commercial  and  trading  establishments  on  its 
northern  borders,  and  the  construction  of  good  roads,  if  not 
canals,  between  the  navigable  streams  of  the  Lake  and  Ohio 
river,  will  also  contribute  greatly  to  a  dense  population  in 
the  interior. 

Lastly,  the  erection  of  manufacturing  establishments  will 
co-operate  in  the  future  augmentation  of  its  numbers.  To 
convert  into  manufacturers  the  hands  engaged  in  clearing 
and  improving  a  new  country,  would  be  a  mistaken  policy; 
and  if  adopted  must  soon  correct  itself. 

In  the  case  in  which  a  new  country  is  contiguous  to  an 
older,  of  dense  population  which  can  exchange  manu- 
factures for  subsistence,  it  may  even  be  advisable  to  defer 
manufacturing  in  the  former  to  a  later  [83]  period.  But 
where  a  new  country  must  transport  its  surplus  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  a  great  distance  and  import  the  necessary 
manufactures  from  shops  equally  remote,  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  commence  manufacturing  much  earlier.  It  must 
not,  however,  attempt  to  convert  its  farmers  into  tradesmen. 
They  should  be  imported  instead  of  their  manufactures. 
The  ranks  of  agriculture  would  then  remain  entire,  the  sim- 
ple process  of  barter  at  home  be  substituted  for  expensive 
and  hazardous  commercial  operations,  and  the  immergent 
manufactures  with  their  increase  become  an  addition  to  the 
population.  The  state  of  Ohio  seems  to  recommend  this 
policy,  and  it  is  already  adopted.  Manufactures  have  been 
commenced  in  various  places,  and  are  principally  conducted 
by  foreigners,  or  persons  from  the  Atlantic  states. 

This  state  is  remarkable  for  certain  antiquities,  particular- 
ly its  ancient  mounds  and  forts;  a  short  account  of  which 
we  here  extract  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Ohio  Gazetteer, 
by  John  Kilboum. 
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ANTIQUITIES 

"The  most  prominent  antiquities  are  the  numerous 
mounds  and  forts  of  earth,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  the 
western  states  generally,  which  are  found  interspersed  [84] 
throughout  almost  the  whole  extent  of  country,  as  far  west 
and  south-west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  as  the  country 
is  much  known.  The  general  direction  in  which  these 
fortifications,  as  they  are  called,  lie,  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  The  place  where  they  commence,  or  at  least, 
where  they  are  very  remarkable,  is  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  of  New- York,  near  the  southern  shores  of  lake  Ontario. 
From  thence  they  extend  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through 
the  western  states  and  territories  and  terminate  in  Mexico. 

"Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of  the  learned,  con- 
cerning the  time  when,  by  what  people,  and  even  for  what 
purpose,  these  stupendous  monuments  of  human  ingenuity 
were  erected.  Their  origin  is  so  deeply  involved  in  the 
obscurity  of  remote  antiquity,  without  any  light  of  history, 
or  even  authentic  tradition,  to  conduct  our  enquiries  concern- 
ing them  to  the  desired  result,  that  no  certainty  upon  the 
subject  will  probably  ever  be  attained.  The  writer  will 
therefore  only  give  an  account  of  facts,  or  a  mere  statement 
of  the  present  appearances  of  those  antiquities;  and  even 
within  these  limits,  he  will  confine  himself  chiefly  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  those  which  have  fallen  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
personal  observation.  It  will  likewise  be  unnecessary  to 
describe,  minutely,  every  [85]  individual  mound  and  fortifi- 
cation; for,  almost  always,  the  same  general  plan  and  prin- 
ciple of  their  structure  is  discoverable  in  them  all.  There- 
fore, a  particular  description  of  a  few  will  substantially  be 
a  description  of  the  remainder. 

"Some  of  the  most  remarkable  forts  and  mounds  in  this 
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state,  are  at  Worthington,  at  Granville,  in  Athens,  in  Mari- 
etta, in  Gallipolis,  in  Chillicothe,  on  Paint  Creek,  18  miles 
north-west  from  Chillicothe,  on  a  plain  3  miles  north-east  of 
Chillicothe,  and  at  Circleville  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto 
river,  about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth,  and  on 
the  little  Miami  river.  There  are  no  fortifications,  or  not 
any  of  much  notoriety,  at  any  of  these  places,  except  at  Gran- 
ville, at  Circleville,  near  Chillicothe,  on  Paint  Creek,  and 
the  Little  Miami;  but,  at  these  places,  there  are  both  mounds 
and  forts. 

''Mounds,  of  various  sizes,  are  found  interspersed  over 
almost  the  whole  face  of  the  country;  but  the  forts,  as  they 
are  called,  are  not  so  numerous.  The  mounds  vary,  in 
magnitude,  vastly  from  each  other,  and  somewhat  so  in 
shape;  some  are  of  a  conical  figure,  ending  on  the  top  in  a 
point,  and  as  steep  on  the  sides  as  the  earth  could  be  made 
to  lie;  others  are  of  the  same  form,  except  that  they  present 
a  flat  area  on  the  top,  like  a  cone  cut  off  at  some  distance 
[86]  from  its  vertex,  in  a  plane  coincident  with  its  base,  or 
with  the  horizon.  Others  again  are  of  a  semiglobular  shape. 
Of  this  latter  description  is  that  standing  in  Gallipolis.  The 
largest  one  near  Worthington  is  of  the  second  kind,  and 
presents,  on  the  summit,  a  level  area  of  40  feet  in  diameter. 
There  is  one  at  Marietta  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  circular 
area  on  the  top  does  not  exceed  20  feet  in  diameter,  its  per- 
pendicular height  is  about  50  feet;  and  is  20  rods  in  circum- 
ference at  its  base.  Those  in  Worthington  and  Gallipolis, 
are  each  from  15  to  20  rods  in  circumference,  at  their  bases. 

"There  are  a  number  of  others  of  less  magnitude,  which 
have  fallen  within  the  limits  of  the  writer's  observation, 
particularly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hockhocking  river,  in 
the  township  of  Athens;  on  the  south  side  of  Shade  river 
about  20  miles  south  of  Athens;  and  in  the  French  grant 
about  60  rods  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  opposite  to  the 
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mouth  of  Little  Sandy  river,  in  Kentucky.  At  each  of  the 
two  latter  places,  respectively,  there  are  three  several  mounds 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other.  These  are  much  smaller 
than  those  before  described,  and  are  each  from  5  to  10  or 
15  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  proportionably  large  in 
circumference. 

*■  'Many  of  these  mounds  are  composed  of  earth  of  a  differ- 
ent quality  from  that  [87]  which  is  found  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
earth  of  which  they  are  composed,  was  transported  from 
some  distance.  A  striking  instance  of  this  difference  of 
composition  was  observed,  a  few  years  since,  in  a  mound  at 
Franklinton,  near  the  main  fork  of  the  Scioto  river.  This 
mound  was  composed  altogether  of  clay,  of  which  the  brick 
for  the  court  house,  in  that  town,  were  made.  In  it  were 
likewise  found  a  much  greater  number  of  human  bones, 
than  have  been  discovered  in  almost  any  other  of  its  size. 

'Tt  is  believed,  from  the  best  information  which  can  be 
obtained  upon  the  subject,  that  the  largest  of  all  the  mounds 
which  have  yet  been  discovered,  is  the  one  adjoining  Big 
Grave  creek,  near  the  Ohio  river,  14  miles  below  Wheeling. 

"This  mound,  according  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  an 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  examined  it  personally,  is  about 
33  rods  in  circumference,  and  consequently  between  10  and 
II  rods  in  diameter  at  its  base.  Its  perpendicular  height  is 
about  70  feet.  On  the  summit  is  an  area  of  nearly  60  feet  in 
diameter,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  regular  concavity,  the 
cubical  content  of  which  is  about  3000  feet.  Within  a  short 
distance  of  this  large  one,  are  five  smaller  ones,  some  of 
which  are  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 

[88]  ''The  epithet  Grave  has  been  applied  to  the  creek 
which  runs  by  the  large  mound,  and  to  another  called  Little 
Grave  creek,  one  mile  north  of  the  former,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  the  mounds  which  have  been  discovered  in 
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their  vicinity:  which  mounds,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  are 
pretty  generally  supposed  to  have  been  cemeteries  for  the 
dead. 

"One  principal  reason  for  this  supposition,  is  the  circum- 
stance of  human  bones  having  been  discovered  in  most  of 
those  which  have  been  examined.  Most  of  these  bones 
presently  crumble  in  pieces  or  moulder  into  dust,  shortly 
after  being  exposed  to  the  air;  except  in  some  instances, 
wherein  the  teeth,  jaw,  scull,  and  sometimes  a  few  other 
bones,  by  their  peculiar  solidity,  resist  the  above  described 
effects  of  a  contact  with  the  air. 

'  'Among  those  places,  where  are  the  greatest  number,  and 
most  prominent  and  entire  of  the  earthen  walls,  which  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  forts  and  military  forti- 
fications, are  GranvUle  and  Circleville,  in  this  state,  and  the 
land  bordering  on  the  Great  Kanawha  river  in  Virginia, 
towards  its  mouth,  and  from  thence  down  the  Ohio  10  or  12 
miles;  at  the  latter  place,  in  particular,  the  country  is  very 
thickly  bestrown  with  them.  And  among  these  is  a  mound 
of  similar  magnitude  with  the  largest  at  Grave  creek. 

[89]  "The  fortifications  throughout  the  western  country 
generally,  consist  of  a  circular  wall  composed  of  earth,  and 
usually,  as  steep,  on  the  sides,  as  the  dirt  could  conveniently 
be  made  to  lie.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  their  form  is 
elliptical  or  oval,  and  a  few  of  them  are  square.  Their 
height  is  almost  infinitely  various.  Some  of  them  are  so 
low  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible :  some  are  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  perpendicular  height;  while  others  again  are  of  an  inter- 
mediate elevation. 

"But  the  wall  of  the  same  fort,  is  pretty  uniformly  of  the 
same  height  all  around. —  They  are  likewise  equally  various 
in  the  contents  of  ground,  which  they  enclose: —  some  con- 
taining but  a  few  perches  of  land;  others  again,  containing 
nearly  100  acres.    The  number  of  their  entrances  or  gate- 
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ways  varies  in  different  forts  from  one  to  eight  or  more,  in 
proportion  to  the  plan  of  construction,  and  magnitude  of  the 
enclosure.  The  walls  are,  mostly,  single;  but,  in  a  few 
instances,  the  forts  have  been  found  consisting  of  two  walls 
parallel,  and  adjacent  to  each  other. 

''As  to  their  local  situation,  it  may  perhaps,  suffice  to  ob- 
serve that  they  are,  generally,  situated  on  a  comparatively 
elevated  site  of  ground,  adjoining  a  river  or  stream  of  water. 
Some,  even  among  the  most  learned  men,  have  controverted 
the  [90]  idea  of  their  having  been  designed  for  forts;  but  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  idea  is,  that  they  seem  in  a 
majority  of  instances  to  have  been  constructed  in  such  ad- 
vantageous and  commanding  ground  as  a  skilful  military 
engineer  and  tactician  would  have  selected,  for  military 
positions:  still,  numbers  of  them  seem  to  be  erected,  without 
any  regard  to  the  choice  of  situation,  as  it  respects  eligibility 
either  for  offence,  or  defence. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  these  forti- 
fications, is  at  Circleville,  the  chief  town  of  Pickaway  county. 
This  town  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstances  of  being 
laid  out  within  one  of  the  old  circular  forts,  and  with  circular 
streets,  corresponding  with  the  external  fortification.  The 
town  plat,  however,  includes  the  area  of  a  square  fort,  ad- 
joining the  circular  one,  on  the  east,  besides  two  streets  cir- 
cumscribing nearly  the  whole. 

"The  circular  fort  consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  whose 
tops  are,  apparently,  about  three  rods  asunder;  the  inner 
one  of  which  is  forty-seven  rods  in  diameter.  Between 
these  two  walls  is  a  fosse,  excavated  sufficiently  broad  and 
deep;  and  not  more  than  sufficiently  so,  to  have  afforded 
earth  enough  for  the  construction  of  the  external  wall  alone. 
From  this  circumstance,  among  others,  the  earth  composing 
the  inner  wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  transported  from  a 
distance. 
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[91]  ''Another  particular,  corroborating  this  supposition, 
is,  there  being  a  level  foot  way  of  about  four  feet  wide,  left 
on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  between  the  interior 
bourn  of  the  ditch  and  the  exterior  base  of  the  inner  wall. 
Although  this  circumstance  is  far  from  being  conclusive 
upon  the  subject;  yet,  the  following  fact  almost  infallibly 
proves  this  conjecture  to  be  well  founded.  This  is,  that  the 
interior  wall  is  composed  of  clay,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  brick;  whereas,  the  exterior  circle  is  composed 
of  dirt  and  gravel  of  a  similar  quality  with  that  which  com- 
poses the  neighbouring  ground. 

''There  is  but  one  original  regular  opening,  or  passage, 
into  the  circular  fort;  and  that  is  in  the  east  side  from  the 
square  one.  The  latter  has  seven  avenues  leading  into 
it,  exclusively  of  that  which  communicates  with  the  circle ; 
there  is  one  at  every  corner,  and  one  on  each  side  equidistant 
from  the  angular  openings.  These  avenues  are  each  12  or 
15  feet  wide;  and  the  walls  on  either  hand,  rise  immediately 
to  their  usual  height;  which  is  above  20  feet. 

"The  trees,  which  are  growing  upon  these,  and  all  the 
other  forts  and  mounds  throughout  the  country,  are,  ap- 
parently, of  equal  age  and  size,  and  those  which  are  down 
are  in  equal  stages  of  decay,  with  those,  in  like  situations, 
in  the  surrounding  forests.  This  circumstance,  incontesta- 
bly  [92]  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  these  stupendous  re- 
mains of  former  labor  and  ingenuity. 

"A  traveller,"  who  has  given  a  minute  and  correct  de- 
scription of  the  ancient  works  at  Marietta,  after  describing 
the  mounds,  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  forts,  ramparts  and 
covert  way. 

"  Shultz.—  Ogden. 

Comment  by  Ed.  The  following  is  extracted  from  Christian  Schultz,  Jr.,  Travels 
on  an  Inland  Voyage  .  .  .  in  1807  and  1808  (New  York,  i8io).  For  recent 
discussions  of  these  antiquities,  consult  "Bibliography  on  Earthworks  of  Ohio," 
in  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  Publications,  i. 
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''After  leaving  this  little  mound,  I  entered  the  southern 
extremity  of  what  is  called  the  Little  fort,  being  a  parallelo- 
gram of  five  hundred  and  thirty  paces  in  length,  and  three 
hundred  and  seventy  in  breadth,  its  longest  sides  extending 
to  the  northwest,  and  lying  parallel  to  the  river. 

''This  fort  has  three  entrances  or  gateways  on  each  side; 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  corner;  each  of  the  comer 
passages  is  covered  or  defended  by  a  small  elevated  mound, 
and  the  middle  gates  by  two.  The  walls  or  ramparts  are 
generally  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  appear  to  be 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  A  small  distance  to  the 
west  end,  and  on  the  outside  of  this  fort,  towards  the  margin 
of  what  was  formerly  the  river,  is  the  spot  which  has  been 
designated  as  the  burial  ground  of  the  ancients. 

'  'From  the  Little  Fort  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
paces,  still  further  towards  the  north-west,  stands  the  Great 
Fort,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  [93]  in  length,  and  five  hundred  and 
ten  in  breadth,  having  three  passages  or  gateways  on  each 
side ;  but  that  on  the  south-west,  or  river  side,  is  somewhat 
the  largest. 

'*The  walls  are  generally  from  five  to  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  fourteen  paces  in  thickness  at  the  bottom.  From  the 
large  gateway,  and  at  another  on  the  river  side  of  the  wall, 
are  two  covert  ways  leading  towards  the  river,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  paces  in  length.  In  the  inside  of 
the  middle  entrance  of  the  south-west  wall  or  rampart,  is  a 
singular  and  elevated  square  mound,  extending  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  the  fort,  sixty  paces  in  length  to  the  north-west, 
forty-eight  in  breadth  to  the  north-east,  and  about  eight  and 
a  half  feet  in  height. 

"It  has  likewise  abutments  at  the  centre  of  each  side, 
forming  gentle  ascents  to  the  top,  excepting  the  side  nearest 
to  the  wall,  which  has  a  covered  way  four  paces  wide,  ex- 
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tending  inward  a  few  paces,  when  it  likewise  affords  another 
passage  to  the  summit. 

*  'At  the  easternmost  corner,  on  the  right,  there  is  another 
mound  of  the  same  figure  and  form  as  the  last,  although  not 
so  large,  being  no  more  than  forty-four  paces  in  length, 
twenty-two  in  breadth,  and  about  five  feet  in  height.  This 
mound,  from  some  unknown  cause  or  other,  appears  in  a 
far  less  perfect  state  than  the  former. 

[94]  '  'At  the  southernmost  corner,  on  the  lift,  is  a  narrow, 
and  something  of  a  half -moon  formed  parapet,  about  the 
same  height,  and  eighty  paces  in  extent,  with  a  mound  at 
the  centre,  which  evidently  appears  to  have  been  intended 
to  defend  the  gate  at  that  corner. 

'  'At  the  westernmost  corner  there  is  another  of  the  afore- 
mentioned mounds,  with  abutments  at  each  side,  affording 
an  easy  passage  to  the  summit ;  this  one  is  about  nine  feet  in 
height,  seventy-six  paces  in  length,  and  fifty  four  in  breadth. 

"Exclusive  of  the  works  just  mentioned,  there  are  many 
smaller  mounds  and  excavations,  without  the  limits  of  the 
walls  or  ramparts,  but  in  general  so  trifling  and  imperfect, 
when  compared  with  what  I  have  already  described,  as  not 
to  be  deserving  of  notice. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
among  those  who  have  examined  these  works,  respecting  the 
original  intention  or  design  for  which  they  were  erected  by 
the  founders;  for  while  some,  and  among  those  several  mili- 
tary characters,  who  ought  to  be  able  to  form  a  competent 
judgment,  have  pronounced  them  places  of  warlike  defence; 
others  have  insisted  that  they  were  the  mere  towns  of  some 
peaceable  people,  and  that  the  elevations  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  forts  and  ramparts,  were  nothing  more  [95] 
than  the  site  of  their  temples,  and  the  walls  of  their  gardens; 
and  the  elevated  mounds,  the  sepulchres  of  their  dead,  or 
high  places  of  sacrifice! 
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'  'The  passages  or  spaces  in  the  sides  or  walls  of  the  ram- 
parts, were  probably  used  as  gateways,  and  guarded  accord- 
ingly. The  mean  distance  between  these  gateways  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  paces;  consequently  the  guard 
stationed  at  one  gate  was  within  hail  of  him  who  kept  watch 
at  the  next. 

"For  what  particular  purpose  the  elevated  mounds  or 
platforms  in  the  Great  Fort  were  intended  I  am  unable  to 
determine,  yet  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
they  may  have  been  raised  for  the  site  of  some  warlike  en- 
gines, to  discharge  stones  or  other  missile  weapons  upon 
a  besieging  enemy. 

''What  strengthens  this  opinion  is,  that  each  of  these 
mounds  commands  a  principal  passage  to  the  fort,  and  the 
largest  one  overlooks  that  which  opens  to  the  Muskingum, 
from  which  the  covert  ways  extended  to  the  low  grounds, 
where,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  river  formerly  flowed. 

'  'If,  therefore,  these  works,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  ages, 
stUl  evince  such  evident  signs  of  skill  and  design  in  their 
founders,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  when  they 
were  first  erected,  they  were  even  more  perfect,  and  that 
they  may  have  been  surrounded  [96]  with  pickets,  palisades, 
and  other  temporary  works,  which  being  of  a  more  perish- 
able nature,  have  entirely  disappeared. 

"One  of  the  small  mounds  at  Marietta,  was  removed  in 
1819.  In  the  centre,  and  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
earth,  were  found  human  bones  in  a  stone  inclosure;  and 
beside  the  bones,  the  remains  of  a  sword,  or  rather  the  hilt 
of  a  sword,  which  was  of  copper,  plated  with  silver. 

'  'These  mounds  and  forts  appear  to  have  been  constructed 
ages  since,  by  a  race  of  men  partially  civilized;  and  skilled 
in  the  arts  very  far  indeed  beyond  the  present  Indians.  By 
whom  they  were  constructed  is  altogether  a  subject  of  con- 
jecture. 
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'  'It  is  the  opinion  of  many  judicious  persons,  that  a  number 
of  Asiatics  crossed  Bhering's  straits  and  proceeded  S.  E.  as 
far  as  to  the  Alleghany  mountains;  and  that  these  forts  were 
constructed  to  defend  them  from  the  natives;  by  whom  the 
Asiatics  were  finally  overpowered;  or  with  whom  they 
eventually  intermixed.  "^^ 

STATE  OF  SOCIETY 

This  cannot,  of  course,  be  exhibited  with  the  same  facility 
and  exactness  as  in  older  communities.  The  people  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  may  be  characterized  as  industrious,  frugal, 
temperate,  patriotic,  and  religious,  [97]  with  as  much  intel- 
ligence, and  more  enterprise,  than  the  families  from  which 
they  sprang. 

In  this  state  the  population  is  more  compounded,  and  the 
constant  addition  of  emigrants  from  numerous  countries,  in 
varying  proportions,  must,  for  many  years,  render  nugatory 
all  attempts  at  a  faithful  portraiture.  There  is  no  state  in 
the  Union,  which  has  not  enriched  this,  with  some  of  its 
more  enterprizing  or  restless  citizens;  nor  a  kingdom  of  the 
west  of  Europe  whose  adventurous  or  desperate  exiles  are 
not  commingled  with  inhabitants  of  Ohio. 

Among  such  a  variety,  but  few  points  of  coincidence  are  to 
be  expected.  Those  which  at  present  can  be  perceived,  are 
industry,  temperance,  morality,  and  love  of  gain.  With  a 
population  governed  by  such  habits  and  principles,  the  state 
must  necessarily  advance  in  improvements  at  a  rapid  rate. 
This,  in  turn,  excites  emulation,  and  precludes  idleness 
which  generates  prodigality  and  vice.  Wealth  is  moreover 
pretty  equally  distributed,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
diffuses  labor  —  while  the  disproportionate  emigration  of 

''  The  last  three  paragraphs  are  not  taken  from  Schultz,  but  from  some  other 
source. —  Ed. 
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young  men,  with  the  facUity  of  obtaining  sustenance,  leads 
to  frequent  and  hasty  marriages,  and  places  many  young 
females  in  the  situation  of  matrons,  who  would  of  necessity 
be  servants  in  older  countries.  The  rich  being  [98]  thus 
compelled  to  labor,  find  but  little  time  for  indulgence  in 
luxury  and  extravagance;  their  ostentation  is  restricted,  and 
industry  is  made  to  become  a  characteristic  virtue. 

It  may  be  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add,  that  there  are  as 
yet  no  epidemic  amusements  among  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Ohio.  Cards  were  once  in  vogue,  and  in  particular  in 
cities,  for  some  time  after  the  Indian  wars  that  succeeded 
its  settlement,  but  they  have  since  been  banished  altogether 
from  the  genteeler  circles,  and  are  now  harboured  only  in 
the  vulgar  grogshop  or  the  nocturnal  gaming-room.  Dan- 
cing is  not  unfrequent  among  the  wealthier  class  of  people ; 
but  is,  (says  an  eminent  writer)  not  carried  to  excess. —  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  think,  that  a  recreation  of  this  kind, 
in  any  way,  would  be  excess.  Theatrical  exhibitions,  both 
by  amateurs  and  itinerants,  have  occurred  at  intervals  for  a 
dozen  years;  and  a  society  of  young  persons  in  Cincinnati 
have  lately  erected  a  play-house,  in  which  they  have  them- 
selves performed. 

But  I  would  ask,  is  there  not  a  tendency  in  institutions  of 
this  kind,  to  encourage  strollers  and  to  engross  our  precious 
moments,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God 
and  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  men?  And  of  consequence, 
to  be  deprecated  by  the  more  religious  portion  of  our  citizens ! 
But  this  is  not  all,  there  is  a  great  [99]  expense  attending 
exhibitions  of  this  kind,  and  cannot  money  be  better  appro- 
priated for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes?  I  think 
it  can,  and  of  course,  recreations  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  discountenanced,  at  least,  by  the  religious  part  of  the 
community.     But  happily  the  members  have  failed  to  realize 
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their  anticipations,  and  they  will  be  likely  soon  to  relinquish 
the  pursuit,  and  leave  their  stage  and  its  trappings  to  some 
future  votaries  of  Thespis. 

[100]  LETTER  IX.—  KENTUCKY 

This  state  is  situated  between  36°  30'  and  39°  30'  north 
latitude,  and  8°  and  15'  west  longitude  from  Philadelphia; 
its  length  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its 
breadth  two  hundred.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north  west  by  the  Great  Sandy  and  Ohio  Rivers;  on  the 
west  by  Cumberland  River;  on  the  south  by  the  lands  laid 
off  from  North-Carolina,  now  state  of  Tennessee;  on  the 
east  by  Sandy  River,  and  a  line  drawn  due  south  from  its 
source,  till  it  strikes  the  northern  boundary  line  of  North- 
Carolina. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Kentucky  which  enter  the  Ohio 
are  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee.  The 
sources  of  these  rivers  are  very  numerous,  and,  in  proceeding 
to  the  Ohio,  fertilize  a  vast  tract  of  rich  country. 

The  Tennessee  passes  through  only  a  small  part  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  Cumberland  passes  into  Tennessee,  and  there 
extends  through  a  considerable  part  of  Kentucky  in  an  east 
and  west  direction.  Its  principal  sources  are  the  Cumber- 
land [loi]  mountains.  This  river  furnishes  every  material 
for  ship-building;  and  during  the  rainy  season  can  float  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  size. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river  are  to  be  seen  many 
high  and  steep  precipices,  covered  with  sturdy  trees  even  to 
their  summits.  In  these  precipices  may  be  seen  much  lime- 
stone, and  some  fine  white  marble,  which,  when  worked,  is 
of  a  superior  quality.  This  river  is  about  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  in  width  two  hundred  yards.  In  this 
state,  there  have  lately  been  discovered,  many  salt  springs, 
which  supply  the  state  mainly  with  this  very  valuable  and 
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necessary  article.  Its  iron  ore  is  of  rather  an  inferior  qual- 
ity; but  its  caves  and  other  natural  curiosities,  of  which  there 
are  an  abundance  in  the  state,  are  highly  interesting. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  emigrated  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  from  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  A  great  many  of  them  come  from  Virginia;  and, 
unfortunately  for  our  common  country,  (and  I  will  add,  for 
the  well  being  of  immortal  souls)  they  brought  with  them 
their  slaves.  What  a  source  of  regret  it  is,  that  Kentucky 
did  not  prohibit,  within  her  jurisdiction,  the  bondage  of 
these  friendless  beings !  A  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  regard 
for  the  reputation,  [102]  and  true  interest  of  the  United 
States,  should  have  taught  the  guardians  of  her  public  weal 
to  wash  their  hands  from  this  foul  stain.  The  first  settlers 
of  this  state  found  themselves  in  a  land  where  all  was  nature, 
and  all  was  liberty.  The  rivers  poured  their  unrestrained 
tribute,  the  winds  blew  where  they  listed,  the  earth  teemed, 
the  birds  flew,  the  fish  leaped,  the  deer  bounded  over  the 
hills,  and  the  savage  knew  no  master.  Enviable  situation ! — 
but  the  scene  is  marred.  Here,  human  beings  toil  and 
sweat  under  the  lash  of  the  task-master.  It  is  said  that 
slaves  are  treated  well !  They  are  —  and  ill !  A  slave  is  a 
slave,  in  spite  of  all  the  logic  of  avarice,  indolence,  and  purse- 
proud  humanity.  Power  creates  tyranny;  and  in  the  hand 
of  a  tyrant  no  man  is  safe.  The  sufferings  of  the  slave,  even 
in  the  United  States,  are  sufficient  to  sink  any  country  into 
perdition.  A  record  of  them  would  make  us  run  mad  with 
shame.  Ask  the  mother  how  she  fared,  both  before  and 
after  her  deliverance.  Ask  these  children  of  toil  what  it  is 
to  die  for  want  of  repose  ? —  What  it  is  to  perish  under  the 
lash? 

Some  of  the  United  States  have,  in  their  constitutions,  set 
their  faces  against  this  unbecoming  —  this  odious  practice. 
Had  the  western  states  followed  the  same  example,  the  evil 
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would  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  southern  states; 
and  [103]  these  states,  finding  that  upon  their  shoulders 
alone  rested  the  terrible  responsibility,  involved  in  the  sub- 
ject, would  have  applied  a  remedy.  The  evil  is  now  spread- 
ing. In  Kentucky,  a  garden  planted  in  the  wilderness  —  a 
land  where  liberty  dwelt  for  six  thousand  years,  and  there 
are  herds  of  slaves.  May  the  states  which  shall  hereafter 
impress  their  stars  upon  the  banner  of  our  union  and  our 
glory,  guard  against  this  wretched  state  of  things;  and  may 
the  slave  holding  states,  ere  long,  make  a  noble,  generous, 
patriotic,  and  humane  effort,  to  remove  from  human  nature 
this  yoke  of  bondage,  and  from  their  country  this  humiliating 
stigma!  ! 

The  great  but  inconsistent  Burk,  in  speaking  of  the  south- 
em  states  says,  that  'Hhe  planters  there,  seeing  the  great 
difference  between  themselves  and  their  slaves,  acquire 
thereby  the  spirit  of  liberty."  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
think  this  circumstance  would  create  the  fire  of  aristocracy, 
which  prides  itself  in  power,  and  in  subjugation. 

To  these,  I  shall  add  the  observations  of  a  native"  of  a 
state  which  contains  a  greater  number  of  slaves  than  any  of 
the  others.  Although  his  observations  upon  the  influence 
of  slavery  were  intended  for  a  particular  state,  they  will  apply 
equally  [104]  well  to  Kentucky,  where  the  pernicious  practice 
in  a  high  degree  prevails. 

''There  must,  doubtless,"  he  observes,  "be  an  unhappy 
influence  on  the  manners  of  our  people,  produced  by  the 
existence  of  slavery  among  us.  The  whole  commerce  be- 
tween master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most 
boisterous  passions;  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the 

"  Mr.  Jefiferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia. —  Ogden. 

Comment  by  Ed.  Thomas  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  was  first  published 
in  Paris  in  1784;  a  French  translation  also  appeared  in  Paris  two  years  later,  while 
the  second  English  edition  issued  from  the  London  press  in  1787.  There  were 
many  editions  of  this  famous  work. 
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one  part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the   other.     Our 
children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it;  for  man  is  an  imita- 
tive animal.     The  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in 
him.     From  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  he  is  learning  to  do 
what  he  sees  others  do.     If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive, 
either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his   self-love,  for   restraining 
the  intemperance  of  a  passion  towards  his  slave,  it  should 
always  be  a  sufficient  one,  that  his  child  is  present.     But 
generally,  it  is  not  sufficient.     The  parent  storms,  the  child 
looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same 
airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  his  worst 
of  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised 
in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiar- 
ities. The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners 
and  morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances.    And  with 
what  execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  per- 
mitting one  half  of  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  all  the  rights 
of  [105]  the  other;  transforms  those  into  despots,  and  these 
into  enemies;  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
amor  patriae  of  the  other.    For  if  a  slave  can  have  a  country 
in  this  world,  it  must  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in 
which  he  is  born  to  live  and  labour  for  another;  in  which 
he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  nature,  contribute,  as  far 
as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavours,  to  the  evanishment 
of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable  condition  on 
the  endless  generations  proceeding  from  him.    With  the 
morals  of  the  people,  their  industry  is  also  destroyed.     For 
in  a  warm  climate,  no  man  will  labor  for  himself  who  can 
make  another  labor  for  him.     This  is  so  true,  that  of  the 
proprietors  of  slaves  a  small  proportion  indeed,  are  ever  seen 
to  labor.     And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  se- 
cure, when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  con- 
viction, in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  their  liberties  are  the 
gift  of  God  ?    That  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his 
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wrath?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect 
that  God  is  just;  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever:  that 
considering  the  numbers,  nature,  and  natural  means  only, 
a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation, 
is  among  possible  events:  that  it  may  become  probable  by 
supernatural  inference!  —  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute 
which  can  take  [106]  side  with  us  in  such  a  contest.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  be  temperate  and  to  pursue  through  the 
various  considerations  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  history,  natural 
and  civil.  We  must  be  contented  to  hope  they  will  force 
their  way  into  every  one's  mind.  I  think  a  change  already 
perceptible;  the  spirit  of  the  master  is  abating;  that  of  the 
slave  rising  from  the  dust;  his  condition  mollifying,  the  way 
I  hope  preparing  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven,  for  a  total 
emancipation,  and  that  this  is  disposed,  in  the  order  of  events, 
to  be  with  the  consent  of  masters,  rather  than  by  their  extir- 
pation." 

Under  the  federal  government,  from  the  disposition  and 
spirit  which  has  been  already  manifested  towards  this  un- 
fortunate class  of  our  fellow  beings,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  all  slaves  in  the  United  States,  will  in  time  (and 
that  time,  I  think  is  not  far  distant)  be  emancipated,  in  a 
manner  most  consistent  with  their  own  happiness,  and  the 
true  interests  of  their  proprietors.  Whether  this  will  be 
effected  by  transporting  them  back  to  Africa;  or  by  coloniz- 
ing them  in  some  part  of  the  American  territory,  and  extend- 
ing to  them  their  alliance  and  protection,  until  they  shall 
have  acquired  strength  sufficient  for  their  own  defence;  or 
by  incorporation  with  the  whites;  or  in  some  other  way,  re- 
mains to  be  determined.'* 

^*  The  author  is  now  preparing  a  work  of  forty  or  fifty  pages  in  which  he  pro- 
poses briefly  to  point  out  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  Ukewise  to  exhibit  a  plan  for 
the  gradual  manumission  of  them  throughout  the  United  States;  a  plan  which  he 
trusts  will  meet  the  approbation  of  both  the  master  and  the  slave;  and  which  will 
render  it  an  act  of  justice  on  the  one  hand  and  of  gratitude  on  the  other. —  Ogden. 
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[107]  In  the  middle  and  northern  states,  there  are  com- 
paratively but  few  slaves ;  and  of  course  there  is  less  difficulty 
in  giving  them  their  freedom. 

In  Massachusetts  alone,  and  we  mention  it  to  their  dis- 
tinguished honour,  there  are  none.  Societies  for  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves  have  been  instituted  in  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  and  other  places,  and  laws  have  been  enacted,  and 
other  measures  taken,  in  the  New-England  States,  in  partic- 
ular, to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The  society  of 
Friends,  and  we  mention  it  to  their  honour,  have  evinced 
the  propriety  of  their  name,  by  their  goodness  in  originating, 
and  their  vigorous  exertions  in  executing  this  truly  humane 
and  benevolent  design. 

The  society  of  Friends  were  the  first,  I  believe,  in  America, 
who  publicly  denounced  slavery  as  incompatible  with  the 
christian  religion ;  and  slave  holders  as  unqualified  to  become 
worthy  members  of  their  truly  religious  society.  And  by 
their  indefatigable  and  united  exertions,  they  have,  not  only 
entirely  removed  slavery  from  their  society,  but  have  done 
much  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  class 
of  [108]  our  fellow  men  in  the  United  States.  They  have 
acted,  in  this  respect,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  their  faith;  they  have  washed  their  hands  in  innocency 
from  this  foul  blot  upon  our  national  character;  and  their 
names  will  go  down  to  posterity,  loaded  with  blessings,  from 
the  humane  and  philanthropic;  from  christians  of  every 
denomination;  and  from  the  sable  sons  and  daughters  of 
Africa  in  particular,  for  their  laudible,  generous  and  benev- 
olent endeavors  to  slay  that  huge  monster  who  has  at- 
tempted to  rear  his  haggard  head  in  this  our  land, consecrated 
to  liberty  and  equal  rights. 

Slavery  has  been  called  a  '  'criminal  and  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind."  It  is  truly  so,  and 
we  give  the  following  quotation  from  the  same  author  as 
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tending  to  show  its  entire  incompatibility  with  the  christian 
name  and  character. 

*  *We,  who  profess  to  be  christians,  and  boast  of  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  we  enjoy  by  means  of  an  express  revelation 
of  our  duty  from  heaven,  are  in  effect  these  very  untaught 
and  rude  heathen  countries. —  With  all  our  superior  light, 
we  instil  into  those,  whom  we  call  savage  and  barbarous, 
the  most  despicable  opinion  of  human  nature.  We,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  weaken  and  dissolve  the  universal  tie, 
that  binds  and  unites  mankind.  We  practice  what  we 
should  exclaim  against  as  the  utmost  [109]  excess  of  cruelty 
and  tyranny,  if  nations  of  the  world,  differing  in  colour  and 
form  of  government,  from  ourselves,  were  so  possessed  of 
empire,  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  us  to  a  state  of  unmerited 
and  brutish  servitude.  Of  consequence  we  sacrifice  our 
reason,  our  humanity,  our  Christianity,  to  an  unnatural 
sordid  gain.  We  teach  other  nations  to  despise  and  trample 
under  foot  all  the  obligations  of  social  virtue.  We  take  the 
most  effectual  method  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  by  representing  it  as  a  scheme  of  power  and  bar- 
barous oppression,  an  enemy  to  the  natural  privileges  and 
rights  of  man. " 

Good  God!  may  the  time  soon  come  when  thou  shalt 
stretch  out  thy  strong  arm,  and  say  to  this  mighty  deluge, 
which  is  sweeping  myriads  and  myriads  to  enthraldom  and 
a  degraded  servitude,  who  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  and 
privileges  with  ourselves,  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed ! 

CHIEF  TOWNS 

Frankfort  is  the  capital  of  this  state,  and  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
state,  in  Franklin  county."    The  legislature  and  supreme 

"•  For  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Frankfort,  see  F.  A.  Michaux's  Travels, 
in  our  volume  iii,  p.  200,  note  39. —  Ed. 
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courts  of  the  state  hold  their  sessions  here.  Frankfort  is  a 
very  flourishing  [no]  town,  regularly  laid  out,  containing  a 
number  of  handsome  buildings,  both  of  brick  and  wood, 
and  is  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance.  There  are 
some  manufacturing  establishments  here,  which  bid  fair  to 
become  of  importance  to  the  state.  However,  the  manu- 
factories of  Kentucky  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  appear 
to  be  on  the  increase.  Frankfort  contains  all  the  county 
buildings,  together  with  a  large  and  elegant  stone  state 
house. 

Lexington  is  the  largest  town  in  this  state,  and  stands  on 
the  head  waters  of  Elkhorn  river,  in  the  county  of  Fayette, 
twenty-four  miles  east  of  Frankfort,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  finest  tracts  of  country  in  the  world.  It  has  between 
four  and  five  hundred  houses,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  court-house,  market-house,  and  jail; 
three  printing  offices,  which  issue  weekly  newspapers;  five 
large  and  handsome  houses  of  public  worship,  for  the  differ- 
ent denominations  of  christians;  and  a  college  edifice,  of 
brick,  three  stories  high,  which  has  been  liberally  endowed 
with  lands  by  the  legislature  of  the  state.  This  institution, 
known  by  the  name  of  ''Transylvania  University,"  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a  succession  of  Presidents,  eminent  for 
piety  and  learning,  and  especially  the  present  incumbent, 
Mr.  Holly,  of  Boston,  whose  name  stands  high  in  the  literary 
world,  and  under  whose  indefatigable  [iii]  exertion  the 
institution  is  now  flourishing.'^  There  are  several  causes, 
however,  which  have  conspired  to  retard  its  usefulness;  and 

'°  For  the  founding  of  Lexington,  consult  A.  Michaux's  Travels,  in  our  volume 
iii,  p.  37,  note  28.  Cuming,  in  his  Tour  (our  volimie  iv,  pp.  183-185),  describes 
Transylvania  University  at  an  earlier  date.  President  Horace  Holley  was  bom 
in  Salisbury,  Connecticut  (1781),  and  after  being  graduated  at  Yale  (1803),  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston.  Called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Kentucky  institu- 
tion in  1818,  under  his  care  the  university  attained  its  highest  prosperity.  After 
an  administration  of  nine  years,  Holley  resigned,  dying  of  yellow  fever  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (July,  1827).—  Ed. 
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one  in  particular,  the  great  depression  of  the  paper  currency 
of  the  state. 

The  climate  of  Kentucky  is  salubrious  and  healthy.  The 
winter  commences  at  solstice,  and  lasts  for  nearly  two  months. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  decay  of  vegetation,  frosts  in  the 
night,  with  harsh  and  cold  winds,  and  slight  falls  of  snow; 
but  the  season  is  usually  so  mild  that  it  is  a  very  rare  circum- 
stance for  the  snow  to  lie  for  three  days  together  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  seldom  so  cold  as  to  freeze  for  more  than  five 
or  six  days  in  succession:  and  at  these  times  the  surface  of 
the  still  waters,  and  of  some  of  the  smaller  streams  is  con- 
gealed. The  winds  are  extremely  variant  during  the  winter 
season,  seldom  blowing  three  days  in  succession,  from  the 
same  point.  The  severest  cold  attends  the  north  west  wind. 
In  January  are  many  fine  days,  a  pure  and  serene  air,  and 
clear  sunshine,  with  southerly  and  southwesterly  winds. 
The  spring  is  attended  with  rains  and  cloudy  weather,  with 
south  and  southerly  winds.  By  the  latter  part  of  April  the 
season  is  in  the  flowing  prime. 

The  soU  of  this  state  is  rich  and  durable,  and  produces 
every  thing  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man. 

[112]  We  shall  close  our  present  undertaking  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  Slavery,  which  have  appeared  in  some  of 
the  numbers  of  the  New-England  Gazette,  recently  estab- 
lished at  New-Bedford. 

ON  SLAVERY 

It  is  a  very  painful  task  to  one  who  has  been  born  and  ed- 
ucated where  Slavery  is  unknown,  to  indulge  in  any  harshness 
or  uncharitable  censure,  towards  the  municipal  regulations  of 
the  most  respectable  states,  or  to  bring  to  the  bar  of  public 
justice  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  its  citizens;  yet  consider- 
ations of  a  much  higher  nature  than  those  resulting  from 
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local  prejudices,  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  few  remarks, 
against  that  worst  of  national  crimes,  the  holding  of  a  fellow 
creature  in  bondage  against  every  principle  of  the  christian 
religion;  against  all  right;  and,  in  fine,  against  the  special 
mandate  of  Jehovah  himself!!  When  we  see  the  feelings 
of  humanity  trampled  upon  in  a  land  consecrated  to  freedom ; 
the  most  unparalleled  tyranny  and  oppression  exercised  in 
a  country  where  the  rights  of  man  are  pretended  to  be  re- 
garded, where  shines  with  resplendent  lustre  ''the  star  of 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem;"  who  but  must  lament  the  infraction 
of  all  those  universal  moral  obligations  which  bind  man  to 
man,  and  even  man  to  his  [113]  Maker!  But  alas!  even  in 
this  boasted  land  of  liberty,  a  land  so  signally  favoured  of 
Heaven,  and  on  which  its  best  and  choicest  gifts  have  been 
showered  down,  does  this  unnatural  and  inhuman  practice 
exist. 

Slavery  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  some  of  the  most  potent  states  and  kingdoms  that 
have  ever  existed  upon  the  earth;  and  can  the  happy  govern- 
ment, under  which  we  now  live,  expect  to  escape  the  effect 
so  long  as  the  cause  exists?  What,  I  would  ask,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ? 
Was  it  not  in  consequence  of  that  Republic's  becoming 
superabundantly  rich,  which  induced  idleness,  sloth,  and 
effeminacy;  and  which  caused  her  to  subject  those  whom 
they  took  in  their  wars  to  a  state  of  menial  servitude  ?  Most 
assuredly  it  was;  and  this  fact  is  held  up  to  us  on  the  pages 
of  history,  as  a  beacon,  that  we  may  shun  that  fatal  rock  on 
which  they  shipwrecked. 

But  laying  aside  any  predictions  which  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  a  reflective  mind ;  it  is  to  the  eternal  shame  and 
disgrace  of  America,  and  of  human  nature,  that  negro  slav- 
ery had  its  origin  within  the  confines  of  this  country ! !    The 
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benevolent  father  De  las  Casas,"  the  advocate  of  oppressed 
humanity  in  the  new  world  exclaimed  [114]  against  the 
slavery  of  Indians;  and  finding  his  efforts  of  no  avail,  pro- 
posed to  Charles  V.  15 17,  the  slavery  of  the  Africans  in  their 
stead.  This  proposal  had  the  effect  of  lightening  the  chains 
of  the  natives,  and  of  forging  new  ones  upon  the  pacific  in- 
habitants of  another  clime.  The  Spaniards  at  first  had 
some  scruples  of  conscience,  about  engaging  in  this  traffic; 
but  at  length,  they  so  far  eased  their  consciences,  as  to  open 
their  ports  for  their  admission,  and,  in  a  short  time,  they 
employed  others  to  traffic  for  them,  and  finally  they  entered 
largely  into  it  themselves. 

But  it  is  a  stain  on  the  character  of  a  civilized  people, 
that  slavery  was  ever  countenanced,  aside  from  being  author- 
ized, by  law  among  them ;  and  how  it  is  possible  for  a  christian 
people  to  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences,  no  one  can  deter- 
mine^ unless  it  be  from  interest. —  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  we  here  find  a  motive  for  all  our  actions, 
much  more  powerful  than  the  dictates  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion. While  we  keep  so  many  of  our  fellow  creatures  in 
bondage,  let  us  close  our  lips  in  eternal  silence,  as  to  talking 
about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  men ;  let  us  not  claim  for  our- 
selves what  we  deny  to  others. 

The  slavery  sometimes  imposed  on  some  of  our  citizens, 
by  foreign  powers,  has  frequently  excited  the  sympathy  and 
indignation  [115]  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  are  the 
most  clamorous  for  revenge,  whether  individuals  or  organ- 

"  Bartolom^  de  Las  Casas  (1474-1566),  known  as  the  "Apostle  to  the  Indies," 
a  Spanish  Dominican  who  came  to  America  with  Columbus  in  1498.  In  1514 
he  began  his  crusade  against  the  iniquities  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  New 
World,  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives.  Seven  times  he  undertook  the  voyage 
between  Europe  and  America  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  natives.  His  writings 
are  a  chief  source  for  the  study  of  Spanish  discoveries  in  America,  but  his  Historia 
was  not  published  until  1875.  See  George  E.  Ellis,  "Las  Casas  and  the  Span- 
iards and  Indians,"  in  Justin  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America, 
ii.—  Ed. 
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ized  bodies,  and  the  most  forward  to  condemn  the  practice 
of  those  powers,  seem  not  aware  that  they  stand  self-convicted 
of  the  same  offence;  the  censures  they  bestow  on  the  pirates 
of  the  Mediterranean,  are  so  many  libels  on  their  own  con- 
duct. Modesty  dictates  that  we  be  more  reserved  on  the 
subject  of  personal  liberty,  at  least  till  we  emancipate  those 
whom  we  retain  in  bondage.  With  what  justice  can  we 
demand  a  right,  when  at  the  same  time  we  forbid  that  right 
to  others? 

The  most  substantial  argument  in  favor  of  slavery,  is  de- 
rived from  the  right  of  the  strongest.  The  origin  of  this 
right  may  be  traced  to  the  dark  ages  of  barbarism.  Modern 
civilized  nations  do  not  sell  their  children,  nor  enslave  their 
insolvent  debtors,  nor  even  their  prisoners  of  war,  to  whose 
service  they  have  no  shadow  of  claim;  but  they  depredate 
on  the  harmless  and  inoffensive  Africans,  merely  to  gratify 
their  avarice,  without  the  least  provocation,  and  without 
any  apprehended  danger  of  their  power.  The  laws  of  most 
European  nations  disclaim  the  right  of  slavery;  and  the 
great  oracle  of  English  jurisprudence  declared  some  years 
ago  from  the  bench,  that  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  a 
right  of  property  could  not  exist  in  the  human  [116]  species. 
The  common  law  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  same 
doctrine.  If  slavery  be  maintained  in  some  of  the  individual 
states  and  territories,  it  is  by  virtue  of  particular  statutes, 
added  to  the  mutual  concessions  inserted  in  the  federal 
constitution. 

Slave-holders  pretend  to  justify  slavery  upon  three  grounds. 
The  first  is  that  other  nations  continue  the  practice,  there- 
fore to  abandon  it  themselves  would  have  no  sensible  effect 
on  the  system  in  general.  The  second  is  that  the  slaves  they 
purchase  were  reduced  to  this  unhappy  condition  in  their 
own  country;  and  therefore  they  are  now  in  as  eligible  a  sit- 
uation as  if  they  had  never  crossed  the  ocean.    The  third 
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is  that  they  have  been  entailed  upon  them;  and  therefore 
it  would  be  almost  certain  ruin  for  them  to  liberate  them. 

This  reasoning  has  no  better  foundation  than  downright 
avarice;  and  to  this  quality  alone  of  the  mind,  must  be  at- 
tributed all  the  miseries  of  the  many  millions  of  human  be- 
ings now  in  bondage.  For  it  is  impossible,  consistent  with 
common  sense,  to  adduce  the  wickedness  of  other  nations 
to  justify  our  own !  For  if  precedent  be  allowed  to  sanctify 
crimes,  why  are  murders  and  robberies  exposed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law?  If  other  nations  have  done  wrong  let 
us  profit  by  it,  and  shun  the  pernicious  example. 

[117]  Were  we  to  adopt  some  plan  for  the  gradual  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  it  might  possibly  have  some  effect  on  the 
policy  of  others.  We  have  strictly  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves;  Great  Britian  has  done  the  same;  and  some 
other  nations  appear  to  be  inclined  to  do  so  likewise.  These 
prohibitions  will  induce  slave-holders  either  to  treat  their 
slaves  with  more  kindness,  and  in  this  way  enable  them  to 
preserve  their  number  by  propagation ;  or  they  will  gradually 
waste  away  under  the  rigors  of  their  fate ;  and  eventually  be- 
come extinct. —  However,  none  of  the  consequences  of  either 
case  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

The  proprietors  of  Slaves  have  earnestly  contended  that 
the  Africans  are  as  well  off,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  in  America, 
as  they  were  in  their  own  country;  but  is  it  not,  I  would  ask, 
as  criminal  for  our  Southern  Planters  to  purchase  those  who 
have  been  reduced  to  slavery  in  their  own  country,  as  those 
of  a  different  description  ? —  The  wars,  which  have  taken 
place  among  the  various  tribes  of  Africa,  have  mostly  been 
moved  and  instigated  by  Slave-merchants,  and  these  same 
merchants,  have  secured  millions  of  the  vanquished  for  the 
express  purpose  of  traffic.  Man,  lost  to  virtue  and  human- 
ity, alas !  what  is  he  ?  Is  it  no  crime  to  tear  men  from  their 
country,  families  and  friends?    How  is  it  possible  for  [118] 
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that  man,  if  he  be  allowed  to  possess  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity,  to  tear  the  infant  offspring  from  the  mother's 
tender  embrace,  the  affectionate  wife  from  the  husband  she 
loves,  and  the  husband  from  the  wife  of  his  youth !  —  but 
they  part,  yes,  alas!  they  part  to  meet  no  more,  until  they 
meet  in  that  bright  world  of  ineffable  delight,  where  the 
clanking  chains  of  despotism  will  no  more  be  heard,  where 
the  lash  will  no  more  be  felt,  and  where  the  MASTER  and 
Servant  will  both  be  on  a  level!  but  alas!  these  parting 
scenes  have  been  often  witnessed,  and  witnessed  by  those 
too,  who,  when  respited  from  a  long  voyage  in  the  African 
Slave-trade,  on  their  own  native  shore,  apparently  bow  in 
reverential  awe  at  the  shrine  of  Deity,  and  pay  their  croco- 
dile devotions  to  an  insulted  God !  but  if  angels  can  weep 
over  such  a  horrid  scene,  or  if  tears  can  tarnish  the  lustre  of 
immaculate  heaven,  Sherabic  legions  now  weep  over  the 
actions  of  such  ''hellhounds"  of  savage  cruelty !  The  Afri- 
cans are  not  destitute  of  sensibility,  and  they  sometimes 
manifest  it  in  a  manner  that  does  honor^to  human  nature. 
The  indignity  and  cruelty  with  which  they  are  treated, 
often  impels  them  to  put  a  period  to  their  existence,  be- 
cause if  that  existence,  were  to  be  protracted,  it  could  only 
prolong  a  scene  of  misery  and  degraded  servitude,  which 
would  be  far  more  intolerable  [119]  than  death  itself;  and 
this  is  frequently  done  even  in  the  presence  of  their  masters 
and  overseers;  and  are  we  so  blind  as  to  conclude  that  this 
is  rather  the  effect  of  insanity  than  of  greatness  of  soul ! 
When  the  whites  cease  to  purchase  Slaves,  wars,  among 
these  tribes,  will  cease  in  a  great  measure,  and  they  will  en- 
joy as  much  peace  and  harmony  as  other  nations  in  the 
same  circumstances.  There  are  physical  evils  enough  in 
the  world  without  the  addition  of  fictitious  ones;  and  it 
becomes  us  as  men  and  as  christians,  to  provide  against  the 
asperities  of  the  former,  and  prohibit  the  creation  of  the  latter. 
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Notwithstanding  the  guards,  placed  on  the  slave  system, 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  southern  States,  which 
secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  and  perpetuity  of  their  rights, 
perhaps  a  way  may  be  devised  to  remove  this  badge  of  dis- 
grace, without  any  infringement  whatever.  We  readily 
concede  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  cannot  be  in- 
vaded; but  doubts  may  very  honestly  arise  as  to  the  extent 
of  this  right,  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  ascertain  it  with 
precision.  The  laws  of  some  States  impose  on  the  child 
the  condition  of  the  mother;  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
children  of  freemen  are  frequently  bom  slaves,  and  many  of 
them  drag  out  their  existence  in  servitude,  under  their  own 
fathers. 

[120]  The  American  Slave  States  present  at  least  one 
instance  of  awful  depravity;  the  father  disposes  of  his  chil- 
dren as  slaves,  together  with  the  mother.  But  among  some 
nations  the  contrary  principle  obtains;  the  child  born  of  a 
female  slave  follows  the  condition  of  the  father.  This  prin- 
ciple is  more  just  than  the  other,  though  it  is  attended  with 
one  dijSiculty  not  easily  removed;  the  father  cannot  be  so 
readily  ascertained  as  the  mother.  At  any  rate,  this  kind 
of  right,  from  the  nature  of  things,  is  limited  to  actual  slaves; 
it  does  not  attach  till  they  are  in  existence;  it  is  not  present 
and  absolute,  but  contingent  and  future.  If  this  position  be 
correct,  and  it  is  supported  by  good  authorities,  it  seems  to 
follow,  that  the  Legislature  may  provide  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  children  of  slaves,  at  any  age  it  pleases,  bom  at 
some  stipulated  future  period.  Were  such  a  measure  adopt- 
ed, it  is  easy  to  see,  that  a  gradual  abolition  of  Slavery  would 
take  place  among  us.  Perhaps  this  plan  is  less  objectionable 
than  some  others  which  have  been  frequently  suggested; 
and  it  may  be  so  modified  and  extended  as  to  embrace  a  pro- 
vision for  the  benefit  of  the  objects  of  it. 

Slave-holders  not  only  contend,  that  the  children  of  slaves, 
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ought  to  follow  the  condition  of  the  female  parent,  but  that 
the  right  of  the  master  extends  even  to  the  possible  issue  of 
the  mother  ad  infinitum.  [121]  If  this  be  the  case  slavery 
must  continue  so  long  as  the  female  slaves  procreate  their 
species;  and  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  manumission  of 
those  future  generations,  say  they,  would  not  only  be  illegal 
and  unconstitutional,  but  absurd  and  unjust.  This  doctrine 
holds  good  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly so  in  the  State  of  Indiana;  in  which  ''slavery  and  in- 
voluntary servitude"  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the  ordin- 
ance of  1787.  The  plain  construction  of  this  prohibition 
is  that  the  slaves  at  that  period  in  existence  were  entitled  to 
their  freedom,  or  that  the  children  of  female  slaves  born 
after  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance,  were  born  free.  If, 
therefore,  the  doctrine,  already  mentioned,  be  correct,  they 
can  claim  no  legal  exemption  from  slavery,  and  of  course 
the  prohibition  is  a  nullity.  The  practice  of  that  state  seems 
to  correspond  with  this  strained  and  pernicious  construction 
of  the  ordinance.  Slave  property,  while  it  exists,  ought  not 
to  be  infringed ;  and  if  no  proper  and  legal  means  can  be  de- 
vised to  abolish  it,  let  it  be  perpetual. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  for  men  of  moderate  tempers,  to 
express  their  scorn  and  indignation  at  one  of  the  pretexts 
adduced  in  support  of  Slavery,  that  the  whites  are  unable  to 
labor  in  the  southern  climates  on  account  of  the  excessive 
heat !  If  we  be  [122]  allowed  to  consult  our  own  convenience 
without  regard  to  the  means;  if  each  white  man  be  at  liberty 
to  make  fifty  or  an  hundred  coloured  people  wretched  and 
miserable,  to  chain  them  down  to  the  most  abject  and  for- 
lorn state  of  slavery,  to  promote  his  interest,  and  to  gratify 
his  insatiable  avarice:  then  let  us  abandon  our  morals  and 
political  creeds,  and  study  only  to  render  our  consciences 
invulnerable  and  inaccessible  to  guilt,  remorse,  and  even  to 
the  solemnities  of  death,  or  of  meeting  God  at  his  awful  bar 
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in  the  retribution  of  eternity.  Let  us  at  once  hurl  defiance 
to  the  Almighty  himself,  and  say,  we  value  not  your  threats, 
your  denunciations  of  wrath  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men!!  We  feel  ourselves  equal  to  the 
contest,  and,  like  Beelzebub  of  old,  we  are  determined  to 
wage  the  unequal  war  against  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted 
and  incensed  God!!  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  God  of 
nature  ever  intended  that  one  part  of  the  human  race  should 
be  governed  by  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  other;  or  that 
artificial  evils  should  become  a  substitute  for  attainable 
good  ?  The  pretext  is  futile  in  every  point  of  view. —  Nature 
has  fitted  men  for  labor  in  the  climate  where  they  were  born 
and  educated;  and  a  citizen  of  Georgia  or  South  Carolina 
is  as  well  fitted  to  labor  in  those  States  as  those  who  have 
been  born  and  educated  [123]  in  New-England;  the  effect 
of  heat  and  cold  are  about  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  in 
both.  Add  to  this,  it  happens,  that,  in  warmer  climates, 
the  soil  is  much  more  prolific,  and  much  more  easily  culti- 
vated, than  in  colder  ones;  of  consequence  less  labor  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  subsistence.  The  native  inhabitants  of 
New- Orleans  experience  no  inconvenience  from  the  heats; 
and  those  employed  in  navigating  the  rivers  are  exposed  to 
more  fatigues  than  is  common  to  any  other  class  of  people. 
Besides,  in  that  country,  and  in  the  Mississippi  territory, 
hundreds  of  families,  from  the  middle  and  eastern  States, 
have  planted  themselves.  For  several  years  after  their 
arrival,  their  characteristic  industry  was  proverbial;  and 
they  experienced  no  dangerous  effect  from  the  climates, 
except  for  three  or  four  years  afterwards  a  troublesome  las- 
situde, or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  a  universal  weakness. — 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  enabled  them  to  purchase 
slaves;  after  which,  like  their  neighbours,  they  contracted 
habits  of  indulgence,  which  placed  them  on  a  par  with  those 
around  them.     The  heats  therefore  are  no  very  material  ob- 
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struction  to  manual  labor;  and  the  effects  of  them,  in  the 
western  and  southern  States,  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  prolific  nature,  and  valuable  productions  of  their 
lands.  There  is,  however,  much  charity  [i  24]  to  be  exercised 
towards  the  people  of  slave-states,  to  whom  slavery  has  be- 
come familiar  from  long  habit,  and,  in  their  view  necessary 
to  their  prosperity,  if  not  to  their  existence.  Their  feeling, 
and  in  truth,  their  prejudices,  are  entitled  to  much  respect; 
and  a  system  of  emancipation  ought  to  be  contrived  with 
great  care  and  circumspection. 

But  this  truth,  I  think,  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
people  of  the  eastern  States,  sufifer  more  inconvenience  from 
the  rough  and  rugged  seasons  with  which  they  are  visited, 
than  the  people  of  the  south.  In  New-England,  both  men 
and  beasts  suffer  frequently  very  considerable  from  the 
rigors  of  the  winter ;  and  the  necessary  subsistence  for  them, 
is  almost  always  obtained  at  a  very  great  expence,  and  much 
labour.  But  in  the  southern  states,  the  white  people  may 
labor  nine  months,  at  least,  in  twelve,  without  experiencing 
but  very  little  if  any  inconvenience  from  the  heat;  and  three 
months  labor,  in  that  country,  is  productive  of  more  real 
value  than  twelve  months  in  New-England.  Add  to  this, 
cattle  and  swine  need  no  other  food,  in  the  southern  states, 
than  what  the  earth  spontaneously  produces;  and  every 
planter  has  it  in  his  power  to  keep  as  many  as  he  chooses 
of  each.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  we  view  this  sub- 
ject, we  shall  find  the  greatest  [125]  advantages  attached 
to  the  southern  and  western  states. 

Slavery,  however,  deserves  reprehension  from  another 
source,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  mentioned.  No  country 
will  ever  become  populous  where  it  prevails;  this  fact  is  at- 
tested by  numbers  of  examples.  We  need  only  cast  our 
eyes  on  the  West-India  Islands,  and  on  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Union.    No  part  of  the  country  possesses  a  more 
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salubrious  climate  or  better  soil,  than  the  extensive  state  of 
Virginia;  yet  her  white  population  is  comparatively  small. 
Kentucky  is  likewise  a  slave-state ;  her  population  is  consider- 
able, but  it  is  owing  to  many  adventitious  circumstances, 
and  accidental  causes,  which  are  not  difficult  of  explanation. 
—  The  state  of  Ohio  is  in  its  infancy;  slavery  is  excluded 
from  it;  and  even  colored  people  cannot  reside  here  except 
under  certain  regulations.  This  will  induce  a  rapid  popu- 
lation, augment  her  number  and  resources,  and  she  will  be 
soon  able  to  rise  superior  to  her  sister  states  in  every  point  of 
view. 

[126]  NOTE 

The  literary  labors  and  researches  which  correct  historical 
errors,  long  sanctioned  by  time,  and  high  authority,  espe- 
cially when  they  render  justice  to  illustrious  names,  to  which 
justice  has  been  denied  by  prejudice  or  carelessness,  seem 
to  me,  to  be  calculated  to  excite  a  lively  interest  in  the  reader, 
and  to  be  entitled  to  the  best  consideration  and  thanks ! 

Since  writing  the  preceding,  on  Slavery,  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  writer  in  the  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature 
and  Sciences,  entitled  "Las  Casas  and  the  Slave  Trade," 
has  very  satisfactorily  wiped  away  from  the  character  of 
that  benevolent  man,  that  stigma  which  had  been  almost 
indelibly  impressed  upon  it  by  historical  writers. —  But  as 
I  have  not  had  opportunity  of  perusing  this  article  myself, 
I  must  refer  my  readers  to  it  for  more  particular  informa- 
tion." 


'*  The  article  here  referred  to  is  published  anonymously  in  Museum  of  Foreign 
Literature  and  Science  (Philadelphia,  1822-1847),  ii,  pp.  147-151.  The  conten- 
tion that  Las  Casas  never  advocated  negro  slavery  to  replace  that  of  the  native 
Indians,  is  untrue.  He  owns  that  at  one  time  in  his  career  he  made  that  con- 
cession, but  afterwards  bitterly  repented.  But  the  introduction  of  African  slaves 
was  not  due  to  him,  as  has  usually  been  maintained;  many  having  been  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  before  his  experiment  in  1517. —  Ed. 
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